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FOUNDER’S DAY ADDRESS AT THE DREXEL 


INSTITUTE OF 


In accordance with an annual custom, 
we have assembled to-day to do honor to 
Anthony J. Drexel, the wise and benevolent 
founder of the Drexel Institute of Technol- 
ogy. The title which the institute now bears 
was changed from the original title, which 
was the Drexel Institute of Art, Science and 
Industry. With the development of its 
educational work, the new title is consid- 
ered more accurately descriptive of the 
courses now given here. The purpose of 
the founder was to make accessible to young 
men and young women of Philadelphia and 
elsewhere opportunities to acquire educa- 
tion not only during the usual working 
hours of the day, but also during the even- 
ings. The institute filled an actual need of 
this community. The value of its contribu- 
tions is demonstrated by the careers of its 
craduates, who now number approximately 
14,500, and who oceupy in a large propor- 
tion positions of dignity and responsibility. 
The clientele of the institute was in the 
beginning almost wholly loeal, but with the 
expansion of its work Drexel Institute now 
attracts students from many remote places. 
They come hither because of the recognized 
excellence of the courses and because, in 
addition to the courses, they enjoy the 
advantages of the almost innumerable edu- 
cational opportunities of a great city. To 
be a graduate of the Drexel Institute, it is 


1 December 9, 1936. 


By Dr. JOSIAH HARMAR PENNIMAN 
PROVOST OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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necessary for an individual to have a sound 
elementary and secondary education and to 
have satisfied the exacting requirements 
laid down by the faculty for the completion 
of any of its regular courses of instruction. 
Business and industry, as well as the 
technical professions, are absorbing the 
graduates of our institutions of higher 
learning. Executive positions, however, 
continue to be filled as they have been in 
the past not only by those persons who hold 
degrees from institutions of higher educa- 
tion, but also by persons who possess that 
special kind of ability which is called ‘‘ex- 
ecutive.’’ Some figures which I quote from 
a recent technical magazine indicate that 
executive ability is a personal gift that can 
be developed but not acquired. These fig- 
ures are as follows and with proper inter- 
pretation are of great significance. 


Of 140 railroad presidents more than 100 came 
up from the ranks; half the bank presidents of New 
York -City came from the Middle West and the 
farms; most utility operators came up from a lines- 
man job. 

And so it is in all industries. 

Among the 176 executives responsible for the 
management of 95 per cent. of the steel industry ’s 
present capacity, nine out of ten rose from the 
ranks as follows: 84 began as laborers, 26 began 
as clerks and stenographers, 25 began as engineers 
or chemists, 19 began as messengers. 

The management of America’s business to-day 
is in the hands of men who came from every walk 
of life—men who exercised the American right of 
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every man to progress as far as his ability will take 
This American tradition must be preserved 
for the citizens of to-morrow. 


him. 


In order to get a true picture of the situa- 
tion, we must add to this a statement some- 
what as follows. Men and women possessed 
of technical knowledge, as the result of the 
instruction and training afforded in institu- 
tions of higher learning, are absolutely 
essential to the success of any business or 
enterprise over which a great executive 
may be called to preside, and without these 
technically trained individuals the business 
or enterprise could not prosper. We think 
too often of the importance of the execu- 
tive, and he is indeed important, but not 
sufficiently often of the contribution made 
by the faithful intelligent toiler in the 
ranks. The general staff plans the battle, 
but armies fight the battles. There must 
be intelligent planning, but, no matter how 
intelligent a plan may be, it can not be put 
into effect without the work of subordi- 
nates. The contribution made by the ex- 
ecutives consists in organizing ability sup- 
plemented by imagination and far-vision. 

The increasing value of technical train- 
ing is indicated by the fact that, without 
institutions of higher education, the work 
of the world could not to-day be done. 
Some years ago while making an address 
the thought suddenly occurred to me— 
what would happen to any great city, if, 
by some catastrophe, it were to be deprived 
suddenly of all its citizens who profited by 
the instruction of universities and technical 
Imagine, if you can, a city with- 
out any doctors, lawyers, clergymen, archi- 
tects, chemists, engineers and teachers. To 
these categories you will, in your own 
minds, doubtless add others composed of 
individuals whose special knowledge is used 
for the welfare of the entire community. 
Anarchy, pestilence and famine are some 
of the evils that would soon be felt by a 
community deprived of all who have been 
taught by our universities. Universities 
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and technical schools have released the 
scientific spirit for use in the affairs of life, 
Farmers have seen what biochemistry and 
animal husbandry ean do for them. Armed 
with their diplomas, chemical, electrical, 
geological, mechanical and even biological 
engineers are marching forth confidently 
towards the great industrial fields. Com- 
merce and banking and transportation are 
looking to universities and technical schools 
for specially trained men. There exists 
to-day a situation favorable to higher learn- 
ing and carrying with it a great responsi- 
bility. It is favorable because educational 
institutions have brought great portions of 
the nation’s activity under the guidance, 
or partial guidance, of the scientific spirit. 
The situation to-day imposes a responsibil- 
ity because the scientific spirit may be too 
narrowly interpreted. Much is being asked 
of this new presiding genius. Its first task 
was to effect an adjustment between scien- 
tific and cultural groups in the university 
itself, in order that the scientific spirit 
might animate the work of the whole insti- 
tution. History, literature, philosophy 
yielded to its influence. Economies, sociol- 
ogy and education gained greater precision, 
and the sciences acquired more range in 
their applicability to the wants of mankind. 
At present the scientific spirit is directed 
at almost every activity of any great con- 
sequence. The problem of the hour is to 
safeguard both science and the scientific 
spirit, while permitting each to partake of 
the other. Back in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when similar institu- 
tions were training men merely for the 
learned professions, Pennsylvania was pre- 
paring men not only for the learned pro- 
fessions but, as the first provost pointed 
out, for ‘‘merchandise,’’ the ‘‘mechanic 
arts’’ and ‘‘inferior ecallings.’’ There was 
no thought of neglecting the humanities. 
They were taken for granted. The inten- 
tion was merely to dignify all human en- 
deavor by the application of sound learning. 
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This was the first appearance in America 
of a broad scientific spirit in modern edu- 
cation. 

Universities have as one of their special 
funetions that of keeping constantly before 
them the picture of learning as a whole. 
The first provost of Pennsylvania never 
lost sight of it. Neither did the most active 
of the founders of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, no less a person than Benjamin 
'ranklin. To know Benjamin Franklin is 
to understand the best aspirations of the 
modern university, and from what I know 
of him, I am sure that Drexel Institute 
comes very near to one of his ideals of what 
an institution of higher learning should be. 

Always pleased to pass as ‘‘B. Franklin, 
printer,’’ this amazing man was equally at 
home in high philosophy as well as in the 
details of everyday thrift. Besides the 
lightning rod, he invented the Franklin 
stove, and he was the originator of the first 
circulating library, of the first fire depart- 
ment and the first safety committee in 
Philadelphia. He was also one of the prime 
movers in founding the American Philo- 
sophieal Society for the Promotion of Use- 
ful Knowledge. Before Malthus, it was 
franklin who speculated on the relation of 
population to subsistence. Franklin, like 
Lord Bacon, was a man of encyclopedic 
knowledge who believed that all knowledge 
should be used for the benefit of mankind. 
No one could say that he lacked culture, or 
that he disregarded the broad truths of 
science, philosophy, history, literature and 
the arts. Franklin kept the balance true 
between the theoretical and the practical— 
between pure science and applied science. 

The scientifie spirit, which characterized 
lranklin’s numerous investigations, is the 
highest type of intelligence in which meth- 
ods derived from science play as large a 
part as is compatible with the sum of man’s 
faculties for discovering truth. Science is 
not everything by a great deal. Sensibili- 
ties, intuition, feeling, all enter into sound 
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conclusions. Because, more and more, nat- 
ural forces are being directed to the well- 
being of mankind, because, in the most 
fundamental of all scientific studies, the 
constitution of the atom has opened up a 
new world of possibilities, this does not 
necessarily mean that our minds and souls 
are better off. To refresh our minds and 
souls we still turn back to works of art and 
literature produced when the wonders of 
electricity were unknown. No modern age 
has yet brought forth two figures of such 
intellectual grandeur as Plato and Aris- 
totle. Both Dante and Leonardo da Vinei 
were fully conversant with the science of 
their times, but neither allowed science to 
obtrude in his profound message to human- 
ity. Shakespeare still stands alone, despite 
his smattering of foreign language and his 
small knowledge of what we to-day call 
science. Universities and other institutions 
of higher learning are expected, as part of 
their work, to produce men and women 
qualified to become leaders of mankind, but 
leadership that is worth much can only 
come through a broad and understanding 
comprehension of the problems of human- 
ity. When functioning properly, a univer- 
sity or a technical school is a microcosm 
showing the divisions and subdivisions of 
knowledge working together and ruled by 
a single purpose. If a student leaves the 
institution of higher learning with an ex- 
aggerated notion of the importance of his 
own specialty, because he has failed to get 
the view of knowledge as a whole as seen 
from an eminence, he lacks what the poten- 
tial leader should have. To-day the funda- 
mental purpose of higher education must 
be brought home to the people, for there 
are so many opportunities open to acquire 
higher education, and the purpose of it must 
be kept clearly in view. Every student 
must be given at least a glimpse of knowl- 
edge as a whole and the meaning of 
knowledge. 

In celebrating the Founder’s Day of 
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Drexel Institute, we must bear in mind the 
character and objectives of its founder and 
we must recognize that he was a great 
American citizen, because he strove to en- 
rich the lives of others. He did this not 
only because he recognized the value of 
education in the conduct of life, but also 
because he felt that there rested on him an 
obligation to make a contribution in sup- 
port of what he knew to be the ideas and 
forces that make for the happiness of the 
human race. In other words, he recognized 
the obligation to cooperate with others and 
to make a contribution that would insure 
a wider distribution of educational oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Drexel, in the establishment 
of the institute that bears his name, was not 
actuated by the desire to erect to his own 
memory a monument, although such it is. 
His only thought was to disseminate knowl- 
edge, to provide inspiration and purpose to 
the lives of young men and young women 
and to contribute, as every good citizen 
should, to the well-being of others. There 
rests on us an obligation to pay back what 
we have so freely received, in order that 
others may share the privileges that have 
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been ours. It is very proper for us to ac- 
cept gratefully provisions made for us by 
men and women of an earlier generation, 
but we must remember that we too should 
provide for those who come after us a 
continuance of opportunity. Anthony J. 
Drexel, throughout his life, set an example 
that we all should strive to follow. He re- 
garded himself as the steward of the worldly 
goods which he was so fortunate as to ac- 
quire in the course of his life. He recog- 
nized that the greatest source of happiness 
is not to be ministered unto but to minister, 
and every man and woman, boy or girl, who 
has ever studied at Drexel Institute has 
shared the ministry of this great and good 
man. May all of us, bearing in mind what 
he was and what he did, be animated by his 
spirit and seek to make our contribution to 
those who follow us. Loyalty to any great 
idea leads to whole-hearted cooperation 
with all who share that idea, and Drexel 
Institute very properly looks to its alumni, 
its students, its faculty and its trustees for 
the preservation of its spirit of service and 
for actual help to make that service avail- 
able to all who need it. 


THE DEMANDS OF THE PRESENT CRISIS 
UPON THE HIGH SCHOOL’ 


By CHARLES W. TAUSSIG 


CHAIRMAN OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


For about one hundred of the one hun- 
dred and fifty odd years of our country’s 
existence (and I should designate that 
period roughly as the middle one hundred 
years) no serious question arose in the 
minds of Americans as to the workability 
of the democratic form of government, but, 
since the world war and perhaps several 
years prior thereto, serious consideration 
has been given to the question, ‘‘Can a 

1 Delivered at a conference in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, September 30, under the auspices of The Amer- 
ican Youth Commission. 


democracy cope with the modern complex 
social and economic problems?’’ During 
the years immediately preceding the war, 
democracies in a broad sense were the rule 
rather than the exception in western civ- 
ilization. Certainly, Germany and _ Italy 
had at least a semblance of democratic gov- 
ernment. Students of the European prob- 
lem are for the most part in agreement with 
the German statement that the Treaty of 
Versailles was responsible for the dramatic 
and tragic chain of events that finally led 
up to the present wave of dictatorships. At 
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least, that document served to accelerate the 
mounting up of those intricate social, eco- 
nomie and political problems that had 
become too difficult for a people of orthodox 
training to cope with. 

Democracy is founded on the belief that 
the mass judgment of the people is suffi- 
ciently sound to direct its political author- 
ity. Such theory must of necessity presup- 
pose that the social and political education 
of the people in some measure keeps pace 
with the advance in science, technology and 
economies. It must of necessity presuppose 
a development in the self-discipline of the 
individual if he is to participate intelli- 
gently in the ever-growing complexities of 
national life. 

Whatever may have been the immediate 
cause of the breakdown of European democ- 
racies, its basic cause was the lack of disci- 
pline and the lack of proper training of the 
individual citizen. To any one who ob- 
served the chaotie conditions in Central and 
Southern Europe prior to the rise of Fascist 
governments, this was evident and, what- 
ever we may think of the present dictator- 
ships and their dictators, we must agree 
that, under the circumstances, their advent 
was inevitable. 

Almost immediately with the creation of 
a lascist state, the dictator directed his 
attention to youth. The state could not 
hope to perpetuate itself without the sup- 
port of the generation coming of age. They 
must at onee be immersed in the necessary 
learning and discipline that makes good 
aseist citizens. This ineludes unity of 
purpose, obedience, the infallibility of the 
dictator, extreme nationalism, race suprem- 
acy and hate toward ideas alien to the pro- 
gram and philosophy of the state. 

The twig was to be bent and bound so 
that it could but grow in one direction. The 
problem of Fascist education was simple. 
[t was based on the absolute. There were 
no doubts. There were no compromises. 
There was no problem for the individual, 
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except obedience, and this ceased to be much 
of a problem when supported with concen- 
tration camps and bullets. Fascism, and 
the same may be said of Communism, was 
not to make the mistakes of democracy. It 
would create a generation capable of carry- 
ing on under all the conceivable vicissitudes 
that might affect the state, present and 
future. 

There are emotional and _ intellectual 
reasons why the volcanic upheaval in 
Europe has created a situation in our own 
country which, although not immediately 
or generally critical, has brought about a 
crisis in several phases of our national life, 
most notably in education. From the emo- 
tional angle, we must remember that we 
have among our 130,000,000 citizens, 
25,361,186 less than two generations re- 
moved from their European fatherlands, 
of which 5,264,289 are German, 2,756,453 
are Italian, 336,373 are French and the 
balance from other countries, most of which 
are in the throes of major governmental 
erises. The emotional reverberations in 
this country can not be ignored. 

On the intellectual side, we find profound 
economic maladjustments in our own coun- 
try directly tied up with the internal prob- 
lems of Europe; among them, the decreased 
market for our agricultural and factory 
surpluses. Now and then,,in the course of 
the angry denunciations of democracy and 
other forms of political propaganda hurled 
at us from European capitals, some of the 
missiles imbed themselves in weak and sore 
spots in our national anatomy. We have 
reason to be troubled. We have cause to 
reflect and an imperative and immediate 
duty to act. 

One of the most hopeful reactions that 
the present European crisis has had on the 
American people is that, although there are 
some doubts as to the efficacy and practi- 
eality of our present form of democracy, the 
spectacle of German, Italian and Russian 
experiments has infused us with an almost 
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fanatical desire to make our democracy 
work and to do it quickly. We are accord- 
ingly faced with the problem of altering and 
speeding our educational processes so that 
our masses can catch up with the new civ- 
ilization, which is rapidly outpacing them. 

I have referred several times thus far to 
Fascism and Communism—meaning specifi- 
cally the combined social, economie and 
political doctrines included ir 
I say this by way of explana 
current misuse of those words 
to indicate disapproval of a 
might change our way of life 
a menace to intelligent popul 

If we are on sound ground i 
the preservation and reenfore 
democracy should be the majo 
education, then we must bui 
system around this focal poi 
we can do without sacrificing € 
or vocational training. I ean 
at this point than to quc 
Charles E. Merriam, who em 
‘‘eivie education has little sign 
taken as if it were a thing ay] 
rest of human life. This does: 
civic feeling may not be exam 
but only that it must always 
the larger picture of which it i 
though from time to time a do 
It can not long be forgotten ° 
loyalty depends upon the bala 
interests of which it is an ind 
out which it is nothing. Th 
political loyalty must in the lc 
a functional basis—must serve 
social purpose in the life of tho 
in the community.”’ 

As I see the problem, we mus 
democratic ideal in terms whi 
to it at least some of the dymamus uuu use 
matie force which has been evidenced by 
Fascism and other forms of absolutism. 
Although democracy does not easily lend 
itself to that type of dramatization, we must 
find methods consistent with the democratic 
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ideal of freedom by which this may be done, 
and once more revitalize it into a democratic 
and militant philosophy in place. of a pas- 
sive and defensive one. This will be pri- 
marily spiritual, since democracy relies on 
the concurrence of free men, who agreed to 
be freely bound; the force which accom- 
plishes the binding is, therefore, the indi- 
vidual and spiritual acauieseenee in a eam. 
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lie officers could measure themselves, and a 
new generation might have some method of 
gauging how far their public officers have 
lived up to this. This is not as easy as it 
sounds, since it involves drawing the fine 
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line as to how far a democratic officer is 
supposed to represent public sentiment, 
which, degraded, means yielding to public 
pressure; and how far he is supposed to 
embody and enforce sound ideals, put nega- 
tively, to flout public opinion. But, of 
course, this type of education will feed upon 
itself, and public sentiment will improve as 
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brutal candor. Vague generalities and 
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platitudinous mouthings concerning the 
sacredness of our political institutions will 
not prepare a youth to meet the realities of 
government nor make him a good citizen. 
The most thorough and searching study of 
the local government in the pupil’s own 
community will save him from later disil- 
lusionment and will inculcate him with high 
ase n qhaw Aanwndn nt aw ann whan Wic natural 
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seen now to involve the greatest dangers to 
democracy. 

And, therefore, I say the third demand 
upon education, having laid out some posi- 
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fanatical desire to make our democracy 
work and to do it quickly. We are accord- 
ingly faced with the problem of altering and 
speeding our educational processes so that 
our masses can catch up with the new civ- 
ilization, which is rapidly outpacing them. 

I have referred several times thus far to 
Fascism and Communism—meaning specifi- 
cally the combined social, economic and 
political doctrines included in those terms. 
I say this by way of explanation—for the 
current misuse of those words as an epithet 
to indicate disapproval of anything that 
might change our way of life is becoming 
a menace to intelligent popular discussion. 

If we are on sound ground in stating that 
the preservation and reenforcement of our 
democracy should be the major objective of 
education, then we must build our entire 
system around this focal point. And this 
we can do without sacrificing either cultural 
or vocational training. I can do no better 
at this point than to quote Professor 
Charles E. Merriam, who emphasizes that 
‘*eiviec education has little significance when 
taken as if it were a thing apart from the 
rest of human life. This does not mean that 
civic feeling may not be examined by itself 
but only that it must always be related to 
the larger picture of which it is a part, even 
though from time to time a dominant part. 
It can not long be forgotten that political 
loyalty depends upon the balance of social 
interests of which it is an index and with- 
out which it is nothing. The feeling of 
political loyalty must in the long run have 
a functional basis—must serve some useful 
social purpose in the life of those associated 
in the community.”’ 

As I see the problem, we must restate the 
democratic ideal in terms which will give 
to it at least some of the dynamie and dra- 
matie force which has been evidenced by 
Fascism and other forms of absolutism. 
Although democracy does not easily lend 
itself to that type of dramatization, we must 
find methods consistent with the democratie 
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ideal of freedom by which this may be done, 
and once more revitalize it into a democratic 
and militant philosophy in place. of a pas- 
sive and defensive one. This will be pri- 
marily spiritual, since democracy relies on 
the concurrence of free men, who agreed to 
be freely bound; the foree which accom- 
plishes the binding is, therefore, the indi- 
vidual and spiritual acquiescence in a com- 
mon course of action, built up for the 
common good. Fundamentally, this is 
spiritual, perhaps religious, and it is not 
improbable that the statement could be 
made in terms which would be the common 
denominator of the best religious thought 
in the country to-day. In this sense, it 
would be the direct antithesis of either Com- 
munism or Fascism. 

I certainly do not attempt here to make 
the restatement—that is too important a 
task, for such a statement must rank with 
the Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights and the 
Preamble to the Constitution. 

We need a positive ideal for individuals 
as against the negative ideal which involves 
subordinating the free soul. Our democ- 
racy should be a positive and militant foree, 
not merely a negative defence against those 
things which infringe on our beliefs—a 
sword as well as a shield. 

And thus I say, the first demand upon 
education in the present crisis is the re- 
statement of our democratic ideal. 

So far as I know, there is nowhere stated 
any standard for being, let us say, a good 
congressman, a good governor or a good 
judge. We have limited that to a few words 
in an oath of office without trying to give 
thought to its form, content or substance. 
Yet it would seem that a high-school youth 
might have some picture by which he could 
measure public officers and by which pub- 
lie officers could measure themselves, and a 
new generation might have some method of 
gauging how far their public officers have 
lived up to this. This is not as easy as it 
sounds, since it involves drawing the fine 
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line as to how far a democratic officer is 
supposed to represent public sentiment, 
which, degraded, means yielding to public 
pressure; and how far he is supposed to 
embody and enforce sound ideals, put nega- 
tively, to flout public opinion. But, of 
course, this type of education will feed upon 
itself, and publie sentiment will improve as 
we improve the standards of public office, 
and those conflicts will become the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

This preeminently is a problem of edu- 
cation, of that educational system which can 
be found in a democracy, where education 
is not involved in the conflicts of govern- 
ment, but ean definitely undertake the task 
of building individual character so that it 
will be able to make such distinctions. 

And so I say the second demand upon 
education in the present crisis is to set up 
standards for public officers. 

Among the many enemies of democracy 
and that which so frequently leads to the 
degradation of public officers is the spoils 
system, that pernicious institution which 
puts political service on a bought-and-paid- 
for basis. The spoils system can not be 
eliminated by attacking it from the top. 
Only a generation educated to new values, 
a generation that has adequate substitutes 
for the acquisitive instinet, will sustain a 
system that is not dependent on the motive 
of tangible reward. At present, our schools 
not only do not attack this problem from a 
positive angle but fail also realistically to 
approach it on the negative side. As a 
southern teacher said to me some time ago, 
‘We are freely permitted to teach the in- 
iquities of an eastern political machine, for 
it will do the machine no harm and do us 
no good, but, if we would dare state the 
plain facets as to how our local mayor at- 
tained his office, we would lose our jobs.’’ 
[t seems to me the schools must approach 
this problem, with which can be linked lob- 
bies, pressure groups and corruption, with 
brutal candor. Vague generalities and 
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platitudinous mouthings concerning the 
sacredness of our political institutions will 
not prepare a youth to meet the realities of 
government nor make him a good citizen. 
The most thorough and searching study of 
the local government in the pupil’s own 
community will save him from later disil- 
lusionment and will inculeate him with high 
civie standards at an age when his natural 
idealism should be fortified with a practi- 
cal understanding of government as it is; 
for, in a searching analysis of local govern- 
ment, there will be found the noble, as well 
as the corrupt, and the many successes of 
popular government will stand out in em- 
phatie and sharp relief against a sordid 
background. 

Recently, before a Grand Jury in New 
York, important business men freely ad- 
mitted to giving graft and bribes to 
racketeers and local politicians but refused 
to testify against any of them for fear of 
reprisals on their business or persons. In- 
eptitude and corruption had gone so far 
that these citizens felt they had more to lose 
than to gain by an attempt at remedial 
action. Youth has nothing to lose and all 
to gain by a frank study of these situations, 
which exist in almost every community and 
in the nation at large. Perhaps no more 
useful exercise in civic government could 
be devised than to follow a tax or tariff bill 
from its inception to its enactment into law. 
The study would include the functions and 
techniques of log-rolling, lobbies and pres- 
sure groups, the genesis of some of the 
draftsmen of the bill, propaganda and the 
many other unofficial agents and agencies 
that help govern us. The study of the prin- 
cipal sins against free government is of 
major importance if we expect the next 
generation to throw all possible moral 
weight against those practices which are 
seen now to involve the greatest dangers to 
democracy. 

And, therefore, I say the third demand 
upon education, having laid out some posi- 
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tive standards on the one hand, is to lay out 
certain very definite negative exclusions. 
The area would not be complete—that is 
there would be a tremendous area in be- 
tween in which individual judgment would 
have to be governed by strictly spiritual 
thought. Indeed that spiritual ideal is the 
positive force which prevents any standard 
from becoming sterile or which permits any 
individual to believe that, merely by avoid- 
ing definite evils, he is maintaining the 
march of free government. 

Society has found new ways to impose its 
own ideas and practices as rules of conduct. 
I refer to the great development in the art 
of propaganda. With the advent of certain 
types of public relations council, new syn- 
dicates and the radio, a lie travels infinitely 
faster to-day than it did a hundred years 
Its effect is more immediate and 
therefore of greater harm to the contem- 
porary generation. Much study has been 
given to the psychology of propaganda, and 
its subtlety frequently makes it proof 
against detection. I would not have you 


ago. 


think that I would suppress propaganda or 
that all propaganda is lying and harmful. 
It is the modern way of disseminating in- 
formation and misinformation. There is, 
of course, a fundamental difference between 
education and propaganda. Education 
freely discloses the source, that is, permits 
the statement to be tested or discounted by 
the knowledge of its maker and its origin, 
so that a reader or listener may form his 
own conelusion as to how far it is biased 
by interest. Propaganda is used primarily 
to serve an end, does not disclose its source 
Our 
best, in fact our only defence against sub- 
versive propaganda is to build up a resis- 
tance from within, not to attempt the 
to seotch it at 


and reeognizes no limits as to means. 


impossible its souree. 





Propaganda dies if it falls on barren soil 
and a generation that understands the fune- 
tional value of its civic government, that 
finds it serving a useful purpose in the 
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everyday life of the community, will be 
immune to its dark purposes. But, there 
are other types of propaganda that are not 
necessarily subversive. Advertising is per- 
haps the most common; and there are indi- 
rect ways of spreading ideas sponsored by 
special interests, not always wholesome, 
which do not use the direct method. A 
propagandist may indulge in a slurring of 
the truth and emphasis on facts or fancies 
which he believes favorable to him and a 
non-emphasis on the opposite side. All 
types of propaganda tend to close the minds 
of people and particularly youth to free 
discussion and education. To-day, in many 
schools and colleges, the synthesis of propa- 
ganda is being taught in courses on public 
relations and advertising, but, to the best 
of my knowledge, there are no courses in 
the analysis of propaganda. I think it im- 
portant for the high school to include in its 
teaching such material as will enable a 
youth to detect the earmarks of propaganda 
in apparently innocent statements and com- 
mon beliefs, so that he may assay them for 
their true worth. It is far easier to launch 
propaganda than to detect it. 

So, I say, that the fourth demand upon 
education is the teaching of the nature of 
propaganda. 

We must take into consideration in any 
approach to a more adequate education the 
new responsibility of the individual. 
Science and technology have both subordi- 
nated the individual to mechanical life and, 
at the same time, have vastly increased his 
power to disturb that life. The advances 
in those fields have left the education of the 
individual far behind. We have created 
Frankenstein monsters that, by comparison, 
make of Mrs. Shelley’s character a harmless 
buffoon. The fantasies of the imaginative 
mind of a few years ago have become ter- 
rible realities. To-day that device of detec- 
tive fiction, the death ray, is a fact. The 
power once imputed to Thor to make thun- 
derbolts is now an actual function of human 
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agency. Every individual and particularly 
certain individuals suddenly become en- 
dowed with a power to do tremendous harm 
+o other individuals, and, in many instances, 
to the group as a whole. Individuals are 
under a real duty to handle their economic 
and mechanical processes so as not to be a 
danger to the group. This is certainly a 
levitimate subject of education, that is, to 
teach the individual to handle the economic 
and mechanical processes which he controls, 
he they big or little, so as not to endanger 
the lives and happiness of others. At the 
bottom, you would have the moral duty of 
a earagve mechanie not to allow an unsafe 
car to go on the road. At the top, you 
would have the duty of a banker, financier 
1 utility magnate to handle his mechanical 
processes or his economic tools so as not to 
endanger or damage the safety of other 
eroups. 

Plainly, no precise technical line can be 
laid down. This is impossible, but the moral 
duty can be enforced on every individual to 
consider that phase and to take it into ac- 
count so that at least you would have a 
in which it was habit to consider 
this element according to the best technical 
life which the individual might have. It 


society 
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would involve some general knowledge of 
the possibilities and dangers of the various 
mechanisms at work, all the way from ele- 
mentary matters for the general public to 
the advance studies of specialists. Again, 
I say the ultimate line of defence must be 
the moral and spiritual approach of indi- 
viduals, their acquiescence in a standard of 
work, namely, the taking of such knowledge 
as they have or can master, and considering 
the effects of what they do in relation to 
their neighbors and their community. It 
is the job of education, and particularly 
secondary education, to inculeate such atti- 
tudes. 

And thas I say, the fifth demand upon 
education is to teach the new responsibility 
of the individual to the community in the 
light of his new power to do irreparable 
Which leads me to wonder if the 
now arrived when we can 


harm. 
time has not 
safely introduce into our public education 
some form of spiritual training—or perhaps 
stated more accurately, I wonder if educa- 
tion is safe if we exclude it. At no time in 
the history of man has he needed more than 
at present the power to make moral de- 
cisions and the willingness to include God 
in his worldly calculations. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION FOR 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Tue University of Minnesota is asking the 
1937 Legislature to set its annual support appro- 
priation for each year of the biennium 1937-39 
at $4,000,000 and in addition to reestablish the 
yearly building appropriation of $300,000 and 
to allow the Board of Regents to issue certifi- 
cates of indebtedness so that $1,500,000 of this 
liay become immediately available for deferred 
building. For last year and for the year now 
under way the maintenance appropriation has 
been $3,100,000. As long ago as 1931 a request 
was made for $3,825,000. 

Speaking for the Board of Regents, President 





L. D. Coffman set forth six reasons for asking a 
major increase in support funds: 


While collegiate enrolment has grown by 75 per 
cent. in the fifteen years since 1921, total funds 
annually appropriated by the state have actually 
declined. 

On a ‘‘per student’’ basis, the state provided 
$332 a year for each student in 1921-22, and this 
Otherwise stated, it spent 
$1 then and is now spending but 56 cents. 

The number of young people graduating from 
Minnesota high schools is continuing to grow, as it 
has over the past fifteen years, and charted trends 
show that this will continue for some years into 


year provides but $185. 


the future. 
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University of Minnesota enrolment is now the 
largest it has ever been. 

The university is experiencing increasing diffi- 
culty in holding the best members of its staff and 
is facing the likelihood of conducting its work 
with a larger percentage of teachers in the lower 
ranks, 

The increasing number of students is not only 
jeopardizing teaching standards but is interfering 
with the investigations and other productive work 
of the faculty. A point of diminishing returns has 
been reached in the making of ‘‘internal adjust- 
ments’’ to meet current conditions. 


The first four buildings on the list of those 
contemplated if the building fund is reestablished 
are those for business administration, forestry, 
a new general classroom building to supplement 
Folwell Hall, which is outgrown, and a building 
for agronomy and plant pathology. This would 
provide two buildings for the main campus and 
two at University Farm. 

The Legislature is also being asked to add 
three new items to the list of things for which 
special annual appropriations are made. The 
sum of $75,000 a year is requested for operation 
of the psychopathic unit in University Hospital, 
which has been constructed but never put in 
operation. A new item of $50,000 a year for 
general researches and investigations is asked 
for, and $30,000 a year is asked for the estab- 
lishment of a Graduate School of Social Wel- 
fare. The increased social service functions re- 
cently undertaken by the government make the 
demand and need for trained social workers 
greater than ever before, and it is pointed out 
that the University of Minnesota is peculiarly 
well equipped to carry on this work. 

Continued support is asked for the Institute 
of Child Welfare, for the researches of the 
Mines Experiment Station on low grade iron 
ores, low grade manganese bearing ores and 
castiron pavements and other established spe- 
cial sums for dairy manufacturing, agricultural 
extension, county agents, medical research, crop 
breeding and testing, soil surveys and field ex- 
periments and for the diagnosis laboratory of 
the State Livestock Sanitary Board. 

A table has been drawn up showing the need 
of the University of Minnesota for additional 
land and its building plans for the future, in 
addition to the four leading items that have 
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been described. It is proposed to spend $400, 
000 for a business administration building, 
$400,000 for the classroom building, $300,000 
for plant pathology and agronomy and $250,000 
for forestry. 


THE FINANCES OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Money gifts made to Columbia University 
since 1890 aggregate $105,740,552.52, according 
to statistics accompanying the annual report of 
the institution’s financial operations. More than 
$100,000,000 has been received since Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler became head of the university, 
Dr. Butler was appointed acting president in 
October, 1901, when Seth Low was nominated 
for mayor of New York City by the Citizens’ 
Union, and was chosen president in January, 
1902. 

The largest amount, $46,793,928, was received 
during the decade 1921 to 1931. The smallest, 
$5,459,902, was recorded during 1890-1901. The 
period 1901-1911 brought $16,551,568 to the sev- 
eral corporations included in the university, and 
in the following decade the total amount was 
$20,330,932. In the half-decade since 1931, con- 
tributions have amounted to $16,604,220. 

To support the work of the university ade- 
quately, an addition to the general endowment of 
about $20,000,000 is imperatively needed, ac- 
cording to Dr. Butler. At prevailing interest 
rates, he pointed out, this would yield additional 
annual income of, perhaps, $750,000. 

The capital resources of the corporations em- 
braced by the university’s educational system 
are given as $154,405,864, divided as follows: 
Columbia University, $119,128,177; Barnard 
College, $8,928,764; Teachers College, $19,061,- 
388; College of Pharmacy, $621,858; Bard Col- 
lege, $1,594,444; New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School, $5,071,230. In the annual finan- 
cial statement it is explained that the land, 
buildings and equipment used for educational 
purposes are entered at cost; the Upper and 
Lower Estates, comprising realty holdings down- 
town and at Morningside, at their assessed valua- 
tions, and all other property at book values. 

The report of the treasurer of the university, 
Frederick A. Goetze, shows that the disburse- 
ments of the university corporation alone in the 
last academic year, chargeable to income and 
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expense account, amounted to $11,033,077, being 
“ ‘nerease as compared with the previous year 
of $201,001. Available to meet this expenditure 
the general income from all sources amounted to 
10,880,756, this being an increase over the gen- 
eral income of the previous year of $241,757. 
Of this sum, 34.7 per cent., amounting to $3,- 
777.862, was received from students’ fees. The 
remaining 65.3 per cent. was met from the in- 
come of general and special endowments, from 
cifts and from miscellaneous sources. 

A comparison is made between the budget ap- 
propriations for the year 1931-32, when they 
were at their highest, and those for the year 
1935-36, after the economic depression had pro- 
duced its effects. The figures show that $13,283,- 
361 was appropriated in 1931-32, and $11,345,- 
526 in 1935-36. 


MR. MELLON’S GIFT FOR A NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF ART 


Anprew W. MELLON has made public plans 
for the establishment of a National Gallery of 
Art in Washington. In a letter to President 
Roosevelt he offers to give his art collection to 
the Smithsonian Institution and to construct a 
suitable building in whieh to exhibit the collec- 
tion and other works of art which may in future 
he contributed to the national collection. Mr. 
Mellon stipulates: 


rirsi. The gallery shall not bear my name, but 
shall be known as the ‘‘ National Gallery of Art,’’ 
or by such other name as may appropriately iden- 
tify it as a gallery of art of the national govern- 
ment, to which the entire public shall forever have 
access, Subject only to reasonable regulations to be 
from time to time established. 
The gallery to be erected will be of 
suitable design and ample capacity, the plans of 
which are being studied by Mr. John Russell Pope, 
of New York, who has been employed as architect, 
and will furnish designs for the building. Such de- 
signs and the materials of the building are to be 
subject to the approval of the Commission of Fine 
Arts. The seope and plan of the building as at 
present developed by Mr. Pope will call for an esti- 
mated expenditure of $8,000,000 to $9,000,000. 

Third. The loeation of the building shall be on 
‘ site to be set aside by Congress, on the north side 
of the mall (and in conformity with the plan 
thereof), between Fourth and Seventh Streets, 
Northwest, with frontage on Constitution Avenue, 
in the Distriet of Columbia. .. . 


Second. 
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Fourth. The regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution shall be authorized by Congress to erect, 
cause to be erected or grant permission for the 
erection of the gallery building on the site herein- 
before mentioned, and to accept on behalf of the 
government and the people of the United States 
from the donor trustees, under the terms and condi- 
tions herein provided, the gallery building as well 
as the art collection hereby offered to be given. 

Fifth. The upkeep of the gallery building and 
other administrative expenses and costs of opera- 
tion and functioning of the gallery for the public 
purpose for which it is designed shall be provided 
for annually in appropriations to be made by Con- 
gress, as for the other units of the Smithsonian 


Institution. 


It is further provided that the gallery shall be 
controlled by a board of nine trustees who shall 
be empowered to accept other gifts of a similar 
high standard and that the erection of a building 
shall proceed as soon as the necessary legislation 
has been passed. 

The Mellon collection contains only about sev- 
enty paintings but is valued at $19,000,000. It 
includes two Madonnas by Raphael, an “An- 
nuneiation,” by Jan van Eyck, Botticelli’s “Ado- 
ration of the Magi,” a triptych by Perugino, 
Titian’s “Toilet of Venus,” Holbein’s portrait 
of Edward VI and paintings by Diirer, Rem- 
brandt, Rubens and Velasquez. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BANKING OF 
THE AMERICAN BANKING 
ASSOCIATION 


Tue third resident session of the Graduate 
School of Banking, the national educational in- 
stitution for bank executives sponsored by the 
American Bankers Association through its 
American Institute of Banking Section, will be 
held at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, from June 21 to July 3, inclusive. 

The school opened in 1935 and the 220 stu- 
dents who entered at that time will this year 
complete the study course and become the first 
graduating class. The school is held in e¢o- 
operation with Rutgers University and the facili- 
ties of the library, classrooms, dormitories and 
dining halls are made available for the resident 
sessions. New admissions each year are limited 
to the first 200 applicants meeting the estab- 
lished requirements for students. 

According to the official announcement the 
school approaches the problems of banking in a 
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broad educational manner, emphasizing its social 
and economic implications from the adminis- 
trative point of view. Instruction involves the 
use of the combination of the case and discus- 
methods. The historical and theoretical 
backgrounds of each course are outlined by uni- 
versity instructors. Instruction in technical 
banking is directed by bank officials who are 
specialists in banking, investments and trusts. 
Studies in the legal phases are directed by the 
general council of the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency of the United States. 

The student body of the school comes from 
practically every state and the 399 students en- 
for the 1936 included 17 bank 
presidents, 50 vice-presidents, 54 cashiers, 15 


sion 


rolled session 
trust officers, one state bank commissioner and 
13 bank examiners. In addition there were stu- 
dents from Federal Reserve Banks, the United 
States Government departments and state bank- 
ing departments. 

Students enrolled in the school must complete 
a period of six weeks in resident work, divided 
into three two-week periods coming one year 
apart. Following the first and second resident 
sessions the students continue their studies for a 
period of eight months under the supervision of 
the instructors of the school, making sixteen 
months of supervised home study. 

At this year’s session about 600 bank exeeu- 
tives will be in attendance and five instructors 
have been added to the faculty to meet the re- 
The 
Lewis E. Pier- 
son, chairman of the Board of Regents; Dr. Har- 
Agger, 
Rutgers University, associate director; Richard 
W. Hill, registrar; Norman C. Miller, Rutgers 
University, associate registrar. 


quirements of the maximum enrolment. 
administrative staff is as follows: 


old Stonier, director; Dr. Eugene E. 


THE BUREAU OF REFERENCE, RE- 
SEARCH AND STATISTICS OF 
THE NEW YORK CITY 
BOARD OF EDU- 

CATION 

THE Bureau of Reference, Research and Sta- 
tistics, which is an integral part of the school 
system of New York City and has been in exist- 
ence over twenty years, is about to be reorgan- 
ized. The present Research Division will be 
expanded by setting up several specialized re- 


search units. There will be established: 
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A Division of Tests and Measurements which will 
deal with the administration of tests and measure- 
ments for appraisal of instructional results, for 
classification of pupils and in connection with ex- 
perimental investigations in various fields. 

A Division of Instructional Research which will 
deal with experimental research and investigation 
of problems concerned with learning processes and 
instructional procedures. 

A Division of Curriculum Research, which will 
conduct a continuous program of research into prob- 
lems related to the reconstruction of the curriculum, 

A Division of Administrative Research, which will 
deal with problems of school organization, super- 
vision and administration. 


To staff part of this expansion provision has 
been made for additional professional and 
clerical personnel of various types and levels, 
which will inelude four research assistants at 
$5,000 a year and two junior research assistants 
at $3,500 a year. 

Research assistants and junior research assis- 
tants will conduct and assist in conducting ex- 
perimental and other investigations in the fields 
of instruction and of the curriculum. They will 
conduct and assist in conducting testing surveys 
of schools and school districts. They must be 
able to plan and to conduct such educational 
researches and testing projects and to employ 
the most appropriate research techniques and 
methods in the analysis and interpretation of 
resulting data. 

The positions of research assistants and junior 
assistants as prescribed by law will be filled by 
appointment from eligible lists resulting from 
competitive examinations to be held in February, 
1937. Specifications of qualifications required 
as to preparation and training and to experience 
can be obtained from the office of Eugene A. 
Nifenecker, director of reference, research and 
statisties of the Board of Managers, 500 Park 
Avenue, New York City. Applications to be 
considered must be received by February 6. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 

A NEw departure in educational broadeasting, 
whereby Columbia’s “American School of the 
Air” programs will be used more and more to 
correlate various subjects taught in primary 
and high schools of the United States, is being 
worked out by Edward R. Murrow, CBS director 
of talks; Helen Johnson, the broadcasting di- 
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rector of the school; the National Council of 
Teachers of English and members of the Board 
of Consultants and its cooperating committee. 

Mr. Murrow states that in the past seven 
vears the American School of the Air has en- 
deavored to arrange its “lessons” so that they 
would eoincide so far as possible with various 
subjects taught in schools, but it is believed that 
heir educational value would be greatly en- 
hanced if the courses were so arranged as to cut 
across and interrelate the standard classroom 
This year a start has been made in 


S ibjects. 
this direction by presenting a musi¢ series which 
also is closely related to many history courses. 
Arranged for the upper grades and for high 
schools it endeavors to trace the development— 
or the disintegration—of great historical figures 
hy means of the music they wrote in their spare 


Another development is the arrangement of a 
series of folk musie broadeasts from foreign 
countries. These will be presented each week 
beginning on February 4, originating from Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, Budapest, Prague, Warsaw 
(or Cracow), Berlin (or Vienna), Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Amsterdam, Glasgow and Dublin. 
Nssential historical and musical facts will be 
given in English, while children of the foreign 
lands are to participate by sending greetings to 
students of this ecountry—thereby promoting a 
spirit of understanding and good-will between 
young people here and abroad. 

\ further departure is the presentation of a 
series of eight Shakespearian dramas in coop- 
eration with the National Council of Teachers 
of English. These plays were chosen by an ex- 
amination of college entrance board and other 
similar requirements, by an analysis of English 
courses of study and by reference to frequency 
of recent stage performances, as well as the 
cinema. 

The school year began on October 13 and will 
continue until April 30. During this time pro- 
vrams will be earried each Monday through 
Friday from 2:15 to 2:45 p. m., EST. The 
high sehool history Mondays at 
present is tracing the growth of the United 
States by means of playlets depicting the devel- 
opment of key eities throughout the country. 
The literature course for high schools, which 


eourse on 


alternates with the musie eourse for the same 
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age group on Tuesdays, includes interviews with 
famous writers, poetry readings and the presen- 
tation of parts from great dramas. The geog- 
raphy course for intermediate grades, broad- 
cast every Wednesday and built with the coop- 
eration of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, dramatizes such subjects as the Seotch 
Highlands, Gibraltar, the Polish corridor, ete. 
Thursday’s courses include elementary science 
and literature for intermediate grades on alter- 
nate weeks, as well as primary and intermediate 
musie. Current events and vocational guidance 
share the Friday period. 
as commentator for the former, while the latter 


Shepard Stone acts 


consists of a series of sketches written by 
Frances Maule in cooperation with the Voca- 
tional Guidance of the National 


Advisory Council on Radio in Education. 


Committee 


THE EARLIEST LIBRARY SCHOOLS 

THE fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the 
School of Library Economy at Columbia Col- 
lege, the first library school in the world, on 
January 5, 1887, was observed on January 5 at 
exercises sponsored by the Columbia School of 
Library Service and the Pratt Institute School 
of Library Science in the Harkness Academie 
Theater of South Hall, Columbia University. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler delivered the prin- 
cipal address. Dr. James Ingersoll Wyer, di- 
rector of the New York State Library, presided. 
Henry Watson Kent, secretary of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, who was a member of 
the staff of the School of Library Economy fifty 
years ago, told of early incidents in the school’s 
history. 

Miss Josephine Adams Rathbone, vice-director 
of the Pratt Institute School of Library Scienee, 
deseribed the work of the Pratt School, which 
was the first offshoot of the School of Library 
Keyes DeWitt Metcalf, chief of the 
reference department of the New York Publie 


EKeonomy. 


Library and chairman of the American Library 
Association Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, spoke on “The Next Fifty Years.” 

The School of Library Economy was estab- 
lished in 1887 chiefly through the efforts of Dr. 
Melvin Dewey, librarian of the university at 
that time. 
plan for the school to the trustees in 1883 and 


Although Dr. Dewey presented the 
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permission had been given in 1884, objection to 
having women on the campus of Columbia Col- 
lege postponed the opening of the school. 

Dr. Wyer pointed out in an account of the 
school’s early days that “Nowhere in the first 
annual report of the school is the feminine pro- 
noun used, nor is there the slightest intimation 
that any of the students were of other than the 
male sex.” 

The number of applicants was three times as 
great as the eight or ten expected. By clearing 
out the old library hall and pressing into service 
as furniture a number of discarded tables and 
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desks, it became possible to provide for twenty, 
The three months’ course originally planned was 
stretched to four months. The second year of 
the school began on November 10, 1887, with a 
two-year course established. Sixty-seven stu- 
dents attended during the third year, their names 
appearing in the list of classes of 1888-1890. 

In 1889 the school was transferred to Albany, 
and became the New York State Library School, 
when Dr. Dewey was elected secretary of the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York and director of the New York State 
Library. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. George C. SELLERY, professor of Euro- 
pean history and dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences of the University of Wisconsin, 
has been appointed acting president of the uni- 
versity, to replace Dr. Glenn Frank, who was 
dismissed on January 7 by an eight to seven vote 
of the Board of Regents. 


Dr. Frank L. Wear became president of 
Trinity University, Waxahachie, Texas, on Jan- 
uary 1, succeeding Dr. Raymond Hotchkiss 
Leach, whose resignation became effective last 
July. During the past six months, Dr. Paul 
Josiah Schwab, dean of the university, has 
served as chairman of the faculty. 

James M. LANDIS, chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission under the Federal 
Government since September, 1935, earlier pro- 
fessor of legislation at the Harvard Law School, 
has been appointed dean of the school. His 
resignation as chairman of the Securities Com- 
mission becomes effective next summer and he 
will take up his work at Harvard University in 
September. Since the retirement of Dean Ros- 
eoe Pound last September, Professor Edmund 
M. Morgan has been acting dean of the school. 


HinarreE Bexuoc, English author and _his- 
torian, will join the graduate faculty of history 
of Fordham University for the coming spring 
term. Mr. Belloc will give a graduate course 
on “Current Social, Eeonomie and Political 
Problems in the Light of their Historical De- 
velopment since the Fifteenth Century and the 
Reformation” and will be available for the di- 
rection of graduate students. 


The Pennsylvania School Journal reports that 
Dr. G. C. L. Riemer resigned on December 9 
from the presidency of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Clarion, Pa., after serving there for 
nine years as president. Previously he had 
taught in Bucknell University. Dr. Riemer 
served four years in the State Department of 
Publie Instruction, and for four years as presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College at Blooms- 
burg. He gave as a reason for his resignation 
the impossibility of working with a partisan 
board of trustees. 

AuAN G. Docu, of Myerstown, Lebanon 
County, Pennsylvania, has become consultant in 
curricular construction in the Industrial Edu- 
cation Division of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction. 


Dr. Susie Hurst THompson, formerly of 
Gary, Ind., has been placed in charge of district 
number 2 of the Children’s Fund of Michigan, 
including the counties of Ogemaw, Alcona, Iosco 
and Oscoda, with headquarters in West Branch. 
She sueceeds Dr. Gladys J. Kleinschmidt, of Ann 
Arbor, who resigned on November 1. This work 
is conducted in cooperation with the State De- 
partment of Health. 


Joun Curtis Drxon, state supervisor of edu- 
cation of Georgia, has been appointed director 
for rural education of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, with headquarters in Chicago. Dr. Edwin 
R. Embree is president of the fund. The sum 
of $1,000,000 has been set aside for efforts in 
rural education in the southern states for use 
over a period of five years. The Julius Rosen- 
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wald Fund has as its major program the gen- 
eral improvement of rural education, both white 
and Negro. Asa part of this program the fund 
is supporting a number of experimental schools 
in southern communities with a view to demon- 
strating good education under rural conditions 
and is helping in the development of normal 
sehools and teachers colleges for the preparation 
of rural teachers. The rural school council of 
forty persons includes representatives of the 
several foundations interested in education and 
prominent educators and social students from 
the nation at large. 

Tuomas I. Parkinson, of New York, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
has been elected a trustee of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was chosen for a term of ten 
years to fill the vaecaney caused by the death of 
Dr. Charles H. Frazier last summer. 


Av the Rochester meeting of the fraternity of 
Delta Kappa Epsilon, Ogden Reid, editor of 
The New York Herald Tribune, was elected 
honorary president. Bern Budd, Jr., of Trinity 
College, was named president. 


operT CLARK, assistant superintendent of 


Monongalia County schools, Morgantown, W. 
Va., has been elected president of the West 
Virginia State Edueation Association. 


Dr. A. K. German, chief of the Agricultural 
Ndueation Bureau of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department, was elected president of the 
American Voeational Association at its annual 
meeting, Which was held from December 2 to 5 
at San Antonio, Texas. 


Joun W. Lona, president of Williamsport 
Dickinson Junior College, active in development 
of junior colleges in Pennsylvania, has been 
elected president of the Junior College Council 
of the Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Sehools. 


OPrricErs elected at the meeting in Cambridge 
of the eastern division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association were: G. W. Cunningham, 
of Cornell University, president; David W. 
Prall, of Harvard University, vice-president ; 
Cornelius Kruse, of Wesleyan University, secre- 
fury; A. G. A. Balz, of the University of Vir- 
ginia; Robert Seoon, of Princeton University, 
and J. M. Warbeke, of Mount Holyoke College, 
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were elected members of the executive committee. 
Princeton was chosen for next year’s meeting 
place. 


Miss Fiorence M. MarsHALL, principal of 
the Industrial High School for Girls, New York 
City, has been presented with the annual award 
of the New York State Vocational Education As- 
sociation “for the most outstanding service in the 
field of vocational education during the year.” 


THE annual prize of $1,000 of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science for 
a paper containing “an outstanding contribution 
to science presented at the meeting” was awarded 
at the Atlantic City meeting to Dr. Wendell M. 
Stanley, of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research at Princeton, N. J., for his paper en- 
titled “Chemical Studies on the Virus of Tobacco 
Mosaie Disease.” 


THE Mayflower Cup, given each year to the 
North Carolinian adjudged to have written the 
best book of the year, has been awarded to Dr. 
Mitchell Bennett Green, professor of history in 
the University of North Carolina. The title of 
the book is “Estates General in 1789; The Prob- 
lems of Composition and Organization.” 


In recognition of his notable services to the 
University of Durham in the capacity of presi- 
dent of the Durham Colleges Council, a portrait 
defrayed by public subscription of Dr. J. 8. G. 
Pemberton is to be hung in the Great Hall of 
Durham Castle. Dr. Pemberton, who is a former 
vice-chancellor of the university, is chairman of 
the Durham Quarter Sessions and recorder of 
Durham City. He ‘was appointed president 
nearly twenty-five years ago in succession to Dr. 
Neekson. At one time he represented Sunder- 
land in Parliament. 


Dr. ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, president of the 
World Association for Adult Education, sailed 
for the United States on December 22, in order 
to lecture on the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, which met in 
Washington on January 14 and 15. As a di- 
rector of the Cooperative Permanent Building 
Society, Dr. Mansbridge will take the oppor- 
tunity of making inquiries into housing con- 
ditions in the United States. 
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In honor of Boothe C. Davis, president emer- 
itus of Alfred University, and his wife, a thirty- 
five-bell carillon that includes thirteen bells made 
by Peter Hemony in 1674 will be erected on the 
campus this spring. 


THE REVEREND Dr. WILLIAM G. BALLANTINE, 
professor of Bible at the International Y. M. 
C. A. College at Springfield, Mass., until his 
retirement in 1920, died on January 10. He 
was eighty-eight years old. Dr. Ballantine was 
for ten years professor in the seminary of Ober- 
lin College and was from 1891 to 1896 president 


of the college. 


Dr. CLELLAN AsBuRY Bowman, formerly 
president of Albright College at Reading, Pa., 
died on January 7. He was seventy-five years 


old. 


Dr. JAMES CHALMERS, president of the State 
Teachers College at Framingham, Mass., from 
1917 to 1931, died on January 7. He was 
seventy-seven years old. 


Dr. JuLIuS Oscar STIEGLITZ, chairman of the 
department of chemistry at the University of 
Chicago since 1915 and a member of the faculty 
for forty-four years, died on January 10 at 
the age of sixty-nine years. 


THE REVEREND Dr. GreorGe H. Fickks, pro- 

fessor of religious education and director of 
oD 

personnel at Lafayette College, died on Janu- 


ary 6. He was fifty-eight years old. 


Dr. Leon Wotutr Goupricu, director of the 
Bureau of Child Guidance of the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City since its inception, 
died on January 8. He was sixty-one years old. 
Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, assistant director of the 


bureau, has been named acting director. 
eo 


Peter A. MorTENSEN, superintendent of the 
Chicago public schools from 1918 to 1924, later 
in 1931 until his retirement in 1935 superin- 
tendent of the Parental School, died by suicide 
on January 5. He was sixty-seven years old. 
Mr. Mortensen was appointed superintendent of 
the Chieago schools under the term of a former 
Republican mayor, to succeed Dr. Charles E. 
Chadsey, who resigned after a bitter controversy 
with the school board. In 1924 Mr. Mortensen 
was succeeded by William MeAndrew. 


WititiAM WALTER HENRY MUSTAINE, super- 
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visor in the Health and Physical Education 
Division of the New York State Education De. 
partment, died on January 4 at the age of fifty. 
eight years. 


ALEXANDER J. GLENNIE, principal of the Mil- 
ler Street School, Newark, N. J., and since 1929 
supervisor of night schools, died on January § 
at the age of seventy years. Mr. Glennie had 
served as president of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and in 1934 was the first to receive its 





annual award for distinguished service to edu- 
vation. He had been the New Jersey represen- 
tative on the National Edueation Association 
couneil and a member of the State School Sur- 
vey Commission. He also had been president of 
the Newark Schoolmen’s Club and the Newark 
Principals’ Association and chairman of the 
Newark Teachers’ Association. 


Dr. Louis B. Wricgut, member of the perma 
nent research staff of the Huntington Library, 
will give on January 11 the annual lecture on 
the Sir William Osler Foundation before the 
Tudor and Stuart Club of the Johns Hopkins 
University. The title of his address will be 
“The Reading of Our Colonial 
Ancestors.” 


Purposeful 


Tue fifteenth annual convention of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Children will 
be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, on February 18, 19 
and 20. 


THE Ohio Association of Publie School Busi- 
ness Officials was organized in Columbus, follow- 
ing a two-day conference of officials from eight- 
een Ohio cities on November 20 and 21. The 
officers of the association are: President, L. D. 
Shuter, assistant superintendent, Columbus; 
Vice-president, M. M. Konarski, business di- 
rector, Akron; Secretary, W. V. Drake, clerk- 
treasurer, Columbus; Treasurer, R. W. Shafer, 
clerk-treasurer, Cincinnati. Subjects discussed 
during the conference included the trend of pub- 
lie school finance in Ohio, the State School 
Foundation Program and a retirement plan 
for Board of Edueation employees not eligible 
for membership in the State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System. The association will attempt to 
have such a plan considered by the ninety-second 
General Assembly. 
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Mempers of eight New York State educational 
associations met at Syracuse on December 28, 
29 and 30 for an annual conference to discuss 
readjustment of high school curricula and the 
evaluation of social studies as a “factor in fitting 
school students for citizenship.” Those associa- 
tions taking part in the meeting were: Associ- 
ated Academie Principals, New York State Ele- 
mentary School Principals Association, New 
York State Edueational Research Association, 
New York State Vocational Education Associa- 
tion, New York State Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, New York Physical Edueation Teachers 
Association, New York State Geography Teach- 
ers Association. The central committee of the 
New York State High School Athletie Associa- 
tion also held a session in Syracuse. 


THE first national convention of Major College 
Publications, an organization of representatives 
of institutional newspapers and magazines, was 
held at St. Louis on January 4 and 5. The 
colleges represented were Butler University, 
Indianapolis; University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque; University of California, Los Angeles; 
University of Colorado; Kansas State College; 
University of Kentucky; Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis; Tulane University; University of 
Pennsylvania; Stanford University; Boston Uni- 
versity; Georgetown College, Washington, D. C., 
and the University of Washington, Seattle. 


THE seventh biennial conference of the Health 
Section of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, of which the chairman is Dr. C. E. 
Turner, will be held in Tokyo, Japan, from 
August 2 to 7. The subjects to be discussed are 
“Health Edueation,” “Health Services” and 
“Physical Edueation.” Details regarding the 
program can be secured by addressing the secre- 
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tary, Miss Sally Lucas Jean, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

THE Department of Education of the State of 
West Virginia and the Department of Education 
of the State of Ohio are planning a conference 
looking toward greater cooperation in the certi- 
fication of teachers by the states. It is contem- 
plated that college and department officials will 
confer on the problems of certification now exist- 
ing between the two states with a view toward 
adjustment of courses and requirements to ob- 
viate the differences. Any plans agreed to will 
be submitted to the proper governing bodies in 
both Ohio and West Virginia. 
cussions are to be undertaken by Dr. Franklin 
H. MeNutt, of the Ohio Department of Eduea- 
tion; Dr. T. C. MeCracken, dean of the college 


of edueation, Ohio University, Athens; Miss 


Preliminary dis- 


Genevieve Starcher, supervisor of certification, 
State Department of Education, Charleston, and 
David Kirby, secretary of the State Board of 
Edueation, Charleston. 

Museum News states that funds for the build- 
ing of an art museum and auditorium on the 
‘ampus of the University of Montana at Mis- 
soula have been provided through a Public 
Works Administration grant of $14,727 and a 
gift from the Missoula Women’s Club of $18,000. 
Preliminary plans have been drawn by Hugenin 
and DeKay, of Butte, for a brick building with 
a gallery, an auditorium seating between 300 
and 400 and three other rooms. A study is 
being made by George Yphantis, chairman of 
the department of fine arts, of art museums in 
the West before final plans are drawn. An en- 
deavor is being made to raise funds for a mu- 
seum of western Indian material to be built 
adjacent to the art museum. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


CHANGING CRITERIA FOR TESTING 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Four significant studies have been made of 
college teaching and teachers. 

The pioneer study, under the title “Great 
Teachers and Methods of Developing Them,” 
by R. L. Kelly, was published in the March, 
1929, Bulletin of the Association of American 
Colleges, 


At the end of his report there is a 





summary of sixteen conclusions which developed 
from the study of the materials which had been 
assembled. 

The second important study was made by a 
committee of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, whose report on “College and 
University Teaching” was published by that 
association in 1933. 

The third study was published in 1935 under 
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the direction of Dr. Anna Y. Reed, educational 
director of the National Personnel Service and 
chairman of the Department of Personnel Ad- 
ministration of the School of Education of New 
York University. The title of this 350-page 
book is “The Effective and Ineffective College 
Teacher.” 

The fourth book is “An Open Letter to College 
Teachers,” Payne and Spieth, 1935. 

Most of these studies concern themselves 
largely with the individual teacher in the typical 
classroom, and considerable space is given, par- 
ticularly in Dr. Reed’s study, to the personal 
characteristics of the teacher. For instance, in 
this book it is reported that from 237 so-called 
“effective” teachers in arts colleges whose char- 
acteristics had been studied and reported upon, 
professional efficiency took the first rank, per- 
sonality characteristics came second and broad 
scholarship and mastery of field, third. These 
data comprise the judgments of experienced col- 
lege administrators. By the same system of 
measurement of 103 “effective” teachers in teach- 
ers colleges, personality characteristics rank first, 
professional efficiency, second, and broad schol- 
arship and mastery of field, third. 

“Great Teachers and Methods of Developing 
Them” pointed out that there are scores of dif- 
ferent types of approved teaching character- 
isties, among which the power to inspire students 
to greater individual effort stands well near the 
top. In “An Open Letter to College Teachers” 
one chapter is devoted to the topic “How Great 
Teachers Teach.” The whole chapter is sum- 
marized in the assertion, “Any teacher’s effec- 
tiveness depends upon the totality of his own 
individuality.” This chapter of Professor 
Payne’s book briefly recites the method by which 
the “total man” contributed to the remarkable 
teaching work of Mark Hopkins, David Starr 
Jordan and G. Stanley Hall, to select a few 
names of men who were popularly known as col- 
lege and university administrators rather than 
as teachers. To this list might well have been 
added such names as those of William Jewett 
Tucker, William Rainey Harper, Robert E. 
Lee, Robert A. Millikan. 

It will be said at once, of course, that these 
men are bearers of the old tradition. Undoubt- 
edly, but the old tradition has some elements in 
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it which are throbbing with life. We have not 
outgrown modifications of the Socratic method, 
to be used it may be on rarer occasions than 
formerly; all the more we need to learn along 
with the students, to exercise patience and toler- 
ance, to put questions directly to nature in the 
laboratory and the field, to stimulate students 
to undertake seemingly impossible tasks as they 
become able to handle the tools, as well as the 
results of individual and cooperative research. 
The bearers of the old tradition have placed 
rich gifts at our feet. Yesterday, after all, is 
part of to-day. 

To-day, we are rightly abandoning classroom 
instruction as a sole method of procedure, with 
the doors closed and with immature students 
only admitted to the sacred presence. To-day, 
we are recognizing with Dewey that “teaching 
is the most complex, intricate and subtle of 
human enterprises,” and we are abandoning the 
notion that there can be any single pattern for 
an effective college teacher. Furthermore, teach- 
ing is becoming more of a social than an indi- 
vidual act. To-day, no teacher can stand alone 
on his intellectual feet. He, too, as well as the 
student, must be nimble enough to jump hurdles, 
undignified as that exercise may be. 


A FouNDATION OF LIBERAL VS. SPECIALIZED 
LEARNING 


There is a strong tendency to develop pro- 
grams of teacher preparation, particularly for 
the secondary schools, which shall include a fifth 
year for specialized work in teaching methods 
and shall leave the four years of the college 
course open primarily to the development of a 
liberal foundation. The introduction of practice 
teaching in the programs of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard University is a conspicu- 
ous illustration of this tendency. This proce- 
dure is planned primarily for teachers in secon- 
dary schools, but its significance carries over into 
the college as, indeed, many college teachers con- 
tinue to win their spurs in the secondary school. 


COOPERATIVE PREPARATION 


In the various departments of graduate in- 
stitutions which for several years have been de- 
voting themselves to phases of college adminis- 
tration and teaching, members of the faculty, 
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revardless of specialized affiliations, and stu- 
dents have formed the habit of working together. 
Such teachers will not demand that they be 
allowed to teach unobserved. 


THE TUTOR 

The development of the preceptor, the tutor 
and the faculty adviser is making increasing 
headway. The work of these new-type teachers 
is characterized by a type of frankness not 
known to classroom instruction, much less to 
the formal lecture method. Furthermore, the 
tutor is always aware that he, in turn, in a 
peculiar way is likely to become a victim of 
invidious comparison. 


THE LECTURER 


The method of the tutor usually complements 
the work of the lecturer, and both are likely to 
eventuate in comprehensive examinations. The 
lecture method, therefore, is undergoing signifi- 
cant changes, as the lecturers perfect themselves 
in more comprehensive techniques of presenta- 
tion; and the comprehensive examination in 
supplying motivation to the college student is 
entirely changing the center of gravity of the 
teaching process from the “interesting” profes- 
sor to the interested student. The interested 
student does not even fear an examination by 
outside examiners. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL TEACHING 


Interdepartmental teaching is now gaining 
ground in the practice of the colleges. This 
ineans more extended familiarity on the part of 
the teacher with what are considered the essen- 
tials in more than one field of learning, and the 
development by teachers of techniques for lead- 
ing students into more comprehensive thinking. 


Group TEACHING 


The interdepartmental teacher just referred to 
represents an incipient stage in the development 
of the group teacher. This teacher is learning 
how to do team work. The team is not only com- 
posed of other members of the faculty, often 
representing different fields of study, but also of 
resourceful students who may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, teach quite as much as they learn. 
In the group, what the individual teacher says 
will not only be measured by what self-reliant 
students may have to contribute but also by the 
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points of view, freely expressed, of the teacher’s 
colleagues. 
THE “RovinG Proressor” 


The “roving professor,’ recently introduced 
into the Harvard scheme, is perhaps the latest 
product of the evolution of the college teacher. 
Few men, perhaps, have such broad scholarship 
and such a tolerant spirit as to insure success 
as a roving professor, but as this type of worker 
is successful in his method, others will be in- 
spired to enter some phase of this rewarding 
field of integration and synthesis. 


TEACHING AS AN ART 


The multiplicity of teaching functions now 
being developed emphasizes the significance of 
teaching as an art as well as a science, and opens 
the way for greater flexibility than has hereto- 
fore characterized the college teacher’s work. 
Special facilities and methods of teaching for 
special needs are making their inevitable way. 


THE Liprary As A TOOL 


All these newer methods emphasize greater 
reliance on the college library as a tool of self- 
teaching, and colleges are becoming aware of the 
need to coordinate library administration with 
the teaching program. 


“INSPECTORIAL VISITATIONS” 


The report of the Committee of the American 
Association of University Professors on “Col- 
lege and University Teaching” issues ominous 
warnings against “inspectorial visitations.” 
Who wouldn’t? “Visitations” are notoriously 
very cold-blooded affairs. The very word carries 
with it the idea of the wrath of God. The com- 
mittee making the report was particularly dis- 
tressed at the thought that these “visitations” 
might be made by a college president, a dean or 
other administrative officer. They do think such 
“visitations” might be productive of good if 
made by older members of the faculty in the 
same department. 

These suggestions will scarcely bear the light 
being thrown upon the processes of teaching 
by these newer methods of procedure. These 
processes are interdepartmental and synthetic. 
They involve a much broader conception of 
teaching than the traditional one. Some of our 
greatest teachers have taught in other depart- 
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ments than those in which they did their major 
work, and to adopt a plan which would narrow 
the interests of a younger teacher and put blind- 


ers upon him would be most unfortunate. A 


suggestion that presidents and other administra- 
tive officers who are familiar with teaching pro- 
cedure can not be on sufficiently friendly terms 
with the members of the faculty to drop in now 
and then as their work proceeds, and catch in- 
spiration from it, and possibly later make sug- 
gestions for improvement, is most unfortunate. 
It serves to make wider the chasm which should 
not exist between the function of administration 
and the function of teaching. It assumes that 
the administrator will go to the classroom always 
and only as a spy. It indicates the teacher’s 
lack of confidence in the administrator which 
the teacher would not wish the administrator to 
have in him. The report suggests: “The general 
standards of teaching have probably been af- 
fected in some measure by the fact that not a 
few of the best instructors in institutions 
throughout the country are year by year pre- 
suaded to accept administrative posts and to give 
up their teaching and research in whole or in 
part.” Yet the suggestion of the committee is 
that no matter how successful these men may 
have been while they were members of the teach- 
ing corps, they have forfeited all their right 
thereafter even as a first-hand 


ever to serve 


counselor in the teaching process! They must 
be left to make their estimate on the basis of 
student and faculty gossip. 

Of course, it is unfortunately true that ad- 
ministrative duties are apt to consume the time 
of college officials, but there are, as there always 
have been, some college officials who were teach- 
ers first and became administrative officers after- 
wards, and whose total loss to the teaching pro- 
fession should not be demanded by those who 
are still engaged in the work. Indeed, many of 
the great college and university presidents of 
this country have attained their reputation for 
greatness not because of the exercise of adminis- 
trative duties so much, as because of the remark- 
able influence they have had in the college 
community as teachers. Such men certainly ean 
be trusted. They are more anxious than any one 
else on the campus to see a young teacher suc- 
ceed in the work for which the administrative 
officer has recommended him and to which he 
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has been assigned by the board of trustees, 
There is nothing more pathetic or likely to 
become more tragic than the floundering of the 
young doctor of philosophy for a period of 
years, until he finds his stride in the teaching 
profession. A suggestion at the right time by 
some one who has first-hand knowledge and who 
himself knows good teaching is likely to be a 
life-saver to the individual and a boon to the 
institution. 

The “training of the intellect” 
cepted as one of the laudable objectives of 
college education and scholarship may be held 


may be aec- 


up as a fine qualification of a teacher, but human 
experience teaches, as is said by Robert Hillyer 
in his “Letter to a Teacher of English: James B. 
Munn,” in the November Atlantic: 


The gift of tongues, without the Holy Ghost 
Becomes a Babel, not a Pentecost. 
Rovert L. Ketiy 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


WE ARE STIMULATED 

THOSE who have read the statements are stimu- 
lated by President Hutchins’s recent discussions 
about general education, particularly as related 
Stimu- 
lation does not imply agreement. Dr. Hutehins’s 
facility in clear expression, which possibly may 
bear more than a superficial relation to his ad- 
vocacy of linguistic, classical and metaphysical 
education, causes some of us who are less gifted 
to hesitate in attempting to state our views, but 
the obligation is upon us, henee the following 


to universities and research institutions. 


and possibly other statements. 

Few, if any, will disagree with the statement 
that “the curriculum should be composed princi- 
pally of the permanent studies. We propose the 
permanent studies because these studies draw 
out the elements of our common human nature, 
because they connect man with man, because 
they connect us with the best that man_ has 
thought, because they are basie to any further 
study and to any understanding of the world.” 
So far, so good. “What are the permanent 
studies?” asks the writer, and we ask the same 
question. The writings, opinions and languages 
that have endured through the ages are worthy 


1 Harper’s Monthly Magazine, November, 1936, 
page 606. 
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But mere endurance is not a 
cafe criterion. Critical study in any field of 
worthwhile human thinking demonstrates that 
new knowledge is always making fundamental 
changes in what men have thought and now 
think. We may reasonably expect such changes 
to continue. This is particularly notable in 
thinking in the fields of science. So true is this 
that seientifie workers have been compelled to 
make less and less use of so-called metaphysics 
as foundations for their work. Metaphysical 
thinking seems to have made little change, as 
compared with the sciences. If “permanent 
studies” are those showing least change, it would 
be easy to make a case for metaphysics. Are we 
to educate young persons best by using recorded 
types of thought in which the element of change 
is least? Could the resulting education best fit 
people to work effectively in a world in which 
change eaused by new and proved knowledge is 
a constant and necessary factor? The desirable 
types of enduring knowledge are those which 
continue to be true as they are adjusted to the 
changes brought about by newer types of proved 
knowledge. These are not mainly metaphysical. 

There is an implied and almost definitely 
stated opposition to the highly refined, intensive 
and special studies, particularly in the sciences. 
Criticism is made of extreme departmentaliza- 
tion. If the picture that is drawn shows nothing 


of consideration. 


more than an inereasing separation of scholarly 
elfort dealing with smaller and smaller parts of 
a field of study, that picture is unfair to the 
tacts. Part of the procedure in learning more 
about a partly known problem consists in a 
clearer and less general foeus upon that particu- 
lar problem, and this means restricted and inten- 
sive study of a strictly limited field. Reeognition 
of this has caused college and university work to 
become departmentalized and has caused extreme 
divisions within departments. No one who deals 
with large concerns in science or in general edu- 
cation fails to sense the need of a better relation 
between intensive and departmentalized efforts 
and the more comprehensive considerations with 
Also, those engaged 
with large research problems know the necessity 


which society must deal. 


1. coordinating and organizing the results of 
special studies, so that specialized results may 
yecome meaningful in their related general situa- 


tions 
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As departmentalization has increased, so have 
cross-current considerations in scienee. Differ- 
ent intensive specialists in chemistry and physics 
come together to learn about the structure of 
matter. The best technically prepared and most 
informed astronomers, mathematicians, geolo- 
gists and others join in studying how the earth 
became what it now is and what its future may 
be. Chemists, physicists and all kinds of biolo- 
gists pool their knowledge of both facts and 
principles in their combined effort to learn what 
protoplasm iz. And those specialists, joied by 
psychologists, sociologists and educators, would 
like to combine all their knowledge and tech- 
niques to learn a little more about how reflective 
and purposeful human beings may become more 
frequent and more effective in achieving what- 
ever is worthwhile for men to achieve. But these 
major problems can not be met by those whose 
only desire is for major principles and generali- 
zations. General education will be most general 
indeed and can not have much meaning if it 
attempts to deal chiefly with metaphysical or 
classical argumentation about major ideas, with- 
out preceding experience and acquaintance with 
some accurate and detailed facts and the simple 
principles derived from these. 

Synthesis is essential. 
does not precede but follows the development of 


Synthesis as a process 
something to synthesize. If general education 
and if growing knowledge are to deal only with 
synthesis, we shall be committing ourselves to 
the empty forms of knowledge, the wordy meta- 
physical discussions of things that are absent 
from the comprehension of the supposed learn- 
ers. The refined departments do need better 
coordination, but they must not be made ineffee- 
tive or be killed in the name of synthesis. Col- 
lege and university students ean not be edueated 
truly through the use of metaphysical generaliza- 
tion when they do not possess special and indi- 
vidual experiences and units of learning from 
which generalizations may have meaning. 
Unless we misunderstand education, it is the 
process of steadily developing peoples’ capaci- 
ties in learning and doing worthwhile things. 
“Worthwhile” does not refer primarily to eco- 
nomics nor personal benefits, though it does not 
exclude these. Thinking, sensing and using 
worthy intellectual and social ideals and prac- 
tices are highly important factors in education, 
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and these necessarily include, amongst other 
things, a large amount of the scientific develop- 
ment of our modern life. These developments, if 
the word means what we think it does, have been 
changing and will continue to change. But their 
elements and the general courses of their move- 
ments are important parts of any one’s liberal 
education. These do not always conform to 
metaphysical ideas, but will conform in so far as 
the metaphysical ideas are correct. It is science, 
however, against which the validity of meta- 
physics is to be measured, not the reverse, for 
science is primarily objective, not primarily sub- 
jective. 

A great university which has helped serious 
students in the ways of opportunity, ideals and 
standards of scholarly achievement, insight into 
the meaning of steadily growing knowledge and 
guidance in such productivity and usefulness as 
their capacities and qualities make possible, be- 
comes thereby an enduring factor in the lives 
of its graduates. On the intellectual level, this 
possibly may be more strikingly true of those 
who have been in graduate work than of those 
who were in the colleges. Probably none of the 
graduates wishes or expects his university to 
remain as he knew it, since growing knowledge 
and changing interpretations imply changes in 
the university. By the same token the university 
hopes, sometimes vainly, that its graduates will 
continue to change for the better. However that 
may be, we continue to belong to our university, 
and it continues to be ours. But as a possession 
it does not belong wholly to us nor to the faculty 
nor to the trustees nor to the administration, not 
It belongs to all 
persons, interests and agencies concerned with 


even to its supporting public. 
higher education. Therefore, its progress, real 
and proposed, needs to be discussed frankly by 
a larger number of those who think seriously 
about higher education. 
Oris W. CALDWELL 
Wm. CrocKER 
BoycE THOMPSON INSTITUTE 
YONKERS, N. Y. 


CONGRESSMAN BLANTON’S QUES- 
TIONNAIRE 


A GOVERNMENT employee furnished me much 
diversion by sending me the questionnaire by 
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which Representative Thomas L. Blanton, of 
Texas, hoped last spring to locate teachers who 
are Communists in the public schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

He wants to know if you believe in any of the 
doctrines of Communism. He should have speci- 
fied what these doctrines are. Some of us think 
we know, but that does not imply that we believe 
in them. Perhaps some of these doctrines have 
much in common with Christianity, with Social- 
ism, with the New Deal or even with the plat- 
form of the Republican party in 1936. Mr. 
Blanton should have stated exactly what the doc- 
trines of the Communists are, and we would be 
in a position to answer his question. 

He asks two questions about religion. Like 
the state of matrimony, pupils in the classroom 
can not discern any difference between those 
who have and those who have not. 

“Are you a subseriber to The Social Fron- 
tier?” We can answer, “No.” “Were you 
asked to subscribe?” “Yes.” “If so, state by 
whom?” “By the publishers.” 

“Are you a member of the N. E. A.?” “Yes.” 
“Who suggested joining?” “I do not remember. 
In one school system, no one suggested joining 
during sixteen years of service.” 

“Have you a copy of ‘Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations’?” I borrowed it from the local 
library, which had ordered it at my request. I 
did the library wrong, as the book is of no great 
value. It embodies the ideas of a small group 
of teachers which has been able to muster only 
ten thousand members in a national organization 
during twenty years of existence. 

“Have you a copy of Counts’s ‘Dare the School 
Build a New Social Order’?” I bought it from 
the publisher as soon as I knew about its ex- 
istence. After reading the pamphlet I decided 
that the province of the school is to hand down 
the wisdom of the past and to assist parents in 
doing so. The press, the pulpit and the poli- 
ticians are thoroughly capable of changing the 
social order. Even the movies are not to be 
despised in this connection, for young people 
learn about the existence of Communists from 
them. 

Charles A. Beard is a reliable historian. 
George S. Counts is a professor of education in 
Columbia University. They write very well, and 
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much of what they said is quite worth while. 
“Have you been to Russia?” No, but I have 
read forty books about that country. Many of 
he people who actually visit that country find it 
most uncomfortable. I think I will spend any 
spare cash I have for some journey which is 
more enjoyable. 

“Have you read ‘Boy and Girl Tramps of 
America” by Thomas Minehan?” It has not 
been convenient to do so, but it probably is no 
worse than many things written by Tolstoi. 
“Are you in favor of high-school girls reading 
it?” I found a high-school girl reading Tolstoi’s 
“Resurrection.” “Who told you to read that 
book?” “My aunt says I must read it,” she an- 
swered. “It is a very disagreeable book,” I ad- 
vised her. “Now you have made it worse than 
ever, because I like to choose my reading,” was 
her defense. 

“Could you read it aloud?” Mr. Blanton con- 
tinues. Maybe not, but I once heard this remark 
by a high-school English teacher, “I would not 
permit any daughter of mine to read ‘The Gar- 
den of Allah’.” About three years later a most 
charming teacher of physical culture read this 
book aloud one winter, and I wondered what 
would have damaged a sixteen-year-old girl. 
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“Have you read ‘Made in Russia’?” “Do you 
approve of it?” I would need information about 
the author and his ability to give credible infor- 
mation about his subject before I could answer 
the question. 

The final paragraph pertains to the high- 
school magazine Scholastic. The only difficulty 
in connection with such a magazine is that lazy 
readers who are in high school secure all their 
information from that source. They should be- 
come accustomed to read at least four different 
magazines per month. 

After all, only social science teachers can an- 
swer the questionnaire intelligently. Represen- 
tative Blanton’s detective work will be largely 
futile. 

Thomas L. Blanton, who was responsible for 
this questionnaire, was defeated for renomina- 
tion as congressman from his district in Texas, 
but there are no end of fools who have the same 
notions about the restriction of current informa- 
tion in this day and age when the motion picture, 
the radio and the products of a free press are 
available to all people of the United States ex- 
cept those too poor to purchase access to these 
means of influencing public opinion. 


C. B. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE DISMISSAL OF DR. GLENN FRANK 


FroM A STATEMENT BY GOVERNOR 
LA FOLLETTE 

[In 1927 and again in 1929 Dr. Frank had out- 
lined in detail (see Dr. Frank’s statement in the 
Blue Book for 1929) the type of educational 
accounting which the administrator of a state 
iniversity should be prepared to submit to the 
ixpayers, to their responsible public officers 
and to those interested in publie edueation. 

None of this was available in 1930, five years 
alter he beeame president. Dr. Frank did give 
positive assuranees that this information and 
data, so vital to an intelligent understanding of 
the university’s financial needs, would be avail- 
able within a short time. As late as the budget 
hearings of 1936 this information was still un- 
available. The president could not give at the 





1936 hearings such basic information as the 
teaching load carried by the several departments 
and colleges. 

In 1931 the Board of Regents met at the 
executive office. All of the foregoing was pre- 
sented in detail for their consideration. I stated 
I had no intention whatever of intruding into 
university affairs, but that it was manifest that 
the university could not afford to have a repe- 
tition of the disclosures of the 1930 budget hear- 
ing without undermining the confidence of the 
legislature, the executive and the publie gener- 
ally in the administration of university affairs. 

From 1933 to 1935 the responsibilities of the 
governorship were not mine, but in the fall of 
1934 it again became my duty, as governor-elect, 
to examine the university budget for reeommen- 
dation to the 1935 legislature. I did so with 
care. 
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The period from 1932 to 1935 was a period 
The university, like 
business and most private institutions, faced 
difficult times. A careful examination of the 
university requests for 1935-36 evidenced no 


of economie depression. 


great change from the administrative situation 
of 1930. 

When the university was prosperous expendi- 
tures were increased in the main without careful 
appraisal. When the depression forced retrench- 
ment the administration proposed to decrease ex- 
penditures with no more careful consideration 
than they had been increased. 

The university administration increased its 
budget largely by multiplication, and when com- 
pelled to retrench decided to decrease it largely 
by long division. The conclusion is almost in- 
escapable: that either it required no expensive 
administration to execute such a policy or that 
the administration had failed to discharge its 
functions. 

It is fair to state that the permanent, non- 
partisan financial advisers of the state reached 
the foregoing conclusion long before the present 
governor. 

Throughout this matter I have constantly re- 
membered that it is not the governor’s function 
to decide what he would do if he were a regent. 
His duty is confined solely to being satisfied that 
the regents are acting with good cause and not 
from improper purposes or from bad motives. 

I am fully aware of the charges of sordid 
motives and political bias that have been spread 
broadcast over this state and nation. I am satis- 
fied these charges are unjustified and wholly 
They have been an unjust, 
But 
more important than anything else, they have 


without foundation. 
if not a malicious, attack upon individuals. 


done unwarranted injury to the great University 
of Wisconsin. 

Before these false charges were raised no ques- 
tion of politics or personalities was being con- 
sidered by the Board of Regents. The charges 
of “political interference” and sordid personal 
motives were first injected by Dr. Frank him- 
self ten months ago. 

Those charges since have been repeated and 
broadcast throughout the state and nation, with- 
out regard to their effect upon the university 
itself. They were raised for the purpose of be- 
clouding the real issue of university administra- 
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tion. Upon the basis of the whole record, I was 
and am convineed that the governor was in no 
way justified in discouraging or interfering with 
regents of the university, who at long last de- 
cided that a change in administrative responsi- 
bility was imperative for the welfare of that 
great institution. 
STATEMENT BY Dr. FRANK 

I have no desire to prolong publie discussion 
of the action of the regents regarding my rela- 
tion to the presidency of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Following the action of January 7, I was be- 
sieged by representatives of the local and na- 
tional press for further comment. Last Friday 
TI said that I would draft a final covering state- 
ment for Sunday morning release, as a more 
convenient method than the granting of a mass 
of individual interviews, which, as a courtesy to 
the press and an obligation to the public, I 
could not otherwise defensibly refuse. 

My time was so fully oceupied on Saturday 
with other obligations I could not avoid that it 
was impossible to complete that statement for 
Sunday release. I told the press it might have 
the statement for Tuesday morning. The state- 
ment is completed. But I find certain local 
papers assuming that the Tuesday release of this 
statement was being timed to coincide with the 
opening of the Legislative session the following 
day. 

In order to make sun-clear that I have no de- 
sire to take any further personal part in any 
discussion or action in this matter, either inside 
or outside the Legislature, I am canceling the 
release of the statement promised and prepared 
for Tuesday morning. 

There is only one consideration that is impor- 
tant now, and only one consideration that has 
been important at any stage in the proceedings 
which ended in the regent action of January 7, 
and that is the welfare of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

I have at no time been concerned with any 
personal stake in either the retention or sur- 
render of the presidency of the university. 
From the beginning that has been, to me, en- 
tirely incidental to the larger issue of how and 
in what manner the personnel and policies of 
the University of Wisconsin shall be determined 
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and controlled. That is a matter important, not 
only to Wisconsin, but to education everywhere. 

if that issue exists, as I have contended, and 
as President Conant, of Harvard, has stated to 
the Governor does exist, it is not now my respon- 
to solve it for Wisconsin. Anything I 
might now say or do to contribute to a disinter- 
ested solution of this issue would inevitably be 
interpreted as colored by personal consider- 


ill 


| 
sib lity 


ations. 

Since January 7 an avalanche of telegrams, 
telephone ealls and letters has poured upon me 
from every quarter of the state and nation. As 
I read these communications it is clear that the 
public has judged with justice and insight both 
the conduet and conelusions of the hearings of 
January 6 and 7. So I think it is quite unnec- 
essary for me to make further comment on the 
charges lodged against the administration of 
the university, despite the fact that the reply to 
these charges was ignored and the proof or dis- 
proof of them never voted upon by the regents. 

A little later, when it ean not conceivably be 
entangled in any controversy or interpreted as 
related to any personal interest, I shall read 

to the publie records the factual accounting of 
the results of the administration of the univer- 
sity from 1925 to 1937. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT CONANT, OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


| appreciate the honor you have done me by 
asking me to serve as member of a special 
commission of three to make an informal inquiry 

to the present situation at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Although I am so loaded with work this year 
that | can hardly take on any other task, I have 
considered your request with great care, as the 
matter is clearly one of considerable moment to 
university edueation throughout the country; 
if | thought it would be in the best interest of 
the University of Wisconsin and edueation in 
seneral for me to aecept, I should do so. I 
lave come to the contrary conclusion, however, 
and therefore must decline the appointment you 
suggest. 

The question you proposed to put before this 
informal commission was “whether there is in 
fact legitimate basis for consideration by the 
regents of the University of Wisconsin of the 
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advisability of renewing the administrator’s 
contract.” 

After thinking the matter over, it seems to me 
to be clear that this is not a question an outside 
group could answer by an inquiry of two days 
or, indeed, two months. I should not know 
what standards should be set up by which to 
judge the successful or unsuccessful adminis- 
tration of a college president in terms of evi- 
dence presented to a group unfamiliar with the 
situation. 

The leadership of an academic community is 
such a complex affair that it would be impos- 
sible except in cases of flagrant conduct for it 
to be judged by an ad hoc court of inquiry. 

In one sense it seems to me that a board of 
trustees, and I assume also a board of regents, 
must always consider the advisability of the con- 
tinuation in office of the president. It is their 
responsibility to reassess continually the per- 
formance of university administrative officers, 
but the judgment which it is their duty to pass 
on a college president must be a continuing 
judgment of a competent group closely in touch 
with the affairs from month to month. An out- 
side group of three men could never be in the 
position to arrive at such an understanding 
evaluation of a college administration. 

The real problem at present at the University 
of Wisconsin seems to me to be quite different 
from the one you state in your letter, if you will 
allow me to say so. 

The problem seems to me to be whether or 
not this present board of regents has the ecapac- 
ity, competence and independence to make a 
judgment free from prejudice of a political or 
personal nature. The question before the board 
is whether they have confidence in the president ; 
the question before the educational world and the 
people of your state is whether they have con- 
fidence in the board of regents. 

Closely connected with this question of the 
ability and independence of this particular board 
in this particular case is the question of the 
proper relation of such a board to the whole 
structure of the state government. I can not 
help feeling that the arrangements in the state 
of Wisconsin are not particularly happy in this 
regard and not such as to reassure those who 
may have grave doubts about the board during 
a crisis such as the present. 
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If, after this present matter is settled, I could 
be of assistance to you in making inquiry into 
the relationship of the board of regents to the 
state and the whole problem of the independence 
of the university from any suspicion of political 
control, I should be happy to be one of a group 
for this purpose. 

Finally, may I say that I believe the appoint- 
ment of the commission you suggest would tend 
to confuse still further the issues involved in the 
present situation? I am firmly convinced that 
the tenure of office of a professor (except on 
term appointment) should be sacred and that 
the board of regents should pass judgment on 
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a professor only under the most unusual cireun. 
stances. In such very rare cases an outside com. 
mittee might well be of assistance. 

The case of a president or administrative 
officer (as far as his administrative office is con- 


cerned) is wholly different; as I have said, in i 


this instance the governing board must continu- 
ally pass judgment, but an outside committee can 
be of no assistance. Whatever may be the course 
of events at Madison, I trust the public at large 
will not be misled into confusing the status of a 
professor and that of an administrative officer 
and their respective relations to a board of lay 
trustees. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 
INTENDENCE 


AZALEAS will bloom in the park which the New 
Orleans Municipal Auditorium faces on Beaure- 
gard Square when the members of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence assemble in their sixty- 
seventh annual convention, from February 20 to 
25. The Parkway Commission directed their 
labors during the month of December to the 
accent on the sub-tropical touch of the Crescent 
City. Coffee plants from the city park green- 
house will appear on the site of the department 
breakfast under the Dueling Oaks, where the 
black drip coffee of the Delta country features 
a Creole breakfast complimentary to the dele- 
gates from the teachers and other citizens of 
New Orleans. Here, where “pistols from the 
holsters for two” well described the early morn- 
ing ceremonies of a century ago, “coffee from the 
berries to the cup for 4,000” is the plan for 
February, 1937. Among the coffee urns to be 
used is a giant biggin with a capacity of fifty 
gallons from which the black stimulant was 
served in Civil War days to the Confederate 
soldiers at Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Missis- 
sippi. Following the coffee and orange juice, 
grillards chaurices, yellow grits and eallas tous 
chauds, with beaten biscuits or hot rolls, will 
give this breakfast both flavor and constituency 
of the Old South. 

This generous hospitality is one of the many 
entertainment features which the cordial citizens 


of New Orleans are preparing for the record at- 
tendance which advance registration indicates 
will attend the convention at New Orleans. 
Every hotel room in the city was on reservation 
for the meeting by July 1, 1936. Thousands 
of the conventioners will enjoy the hospitality of 
distinctive New Orleans homes, where they will 
mingle with a proud people who have kept alive 
the traditions of far-away and long-ago France 
and Spain. 

Dixie night will feature the convention open- 
ing on Sunday evening, when Superintendent 
Nicholas A. Bauer and the teachers of the New 
Orleans schools will present an entertainment 
and musical program typical of the Southland. 

Sessions will begin with the Vesper Service 
on Sunday afternoon, when Albert W. Palmer, 
president of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
in Chieago, will address the assembled school ex- 
ecutives on “Walking with God To-day.” Dr. 
Palmer is one of the outstanding theologians of 
his time. His pastorates have included some of 
the largest churches in the nation, and he has 
spent much time in foreign travel, including 
Japan, the Orient, Palestine and Greece. He is 
a writer and a teacher as well as a preacher. 

The general plan of the program provides for 
general sessions in the morning and evening, 
with discussion groups in the afternoon. The 
tentative General Sessions program follows: 


Sunday, February 21, 3: 45 p.m.—Vesper Service. 
Walking with God To-day: Albert W. Palmer, 
president, Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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p.m.—Dizxie Night. 
Episode I—Colonial Days in the South. 
Episode II1—The War Peril. 
Episode I1I—The New South. 
Episode 1V—The Idealized Mardi Gras. 


Monday, February 22, 9: 00 am. 
tddress of Welcome: Nicholas Bauer, superin- 
tendent of schools, New Orleans, La. 
Response: J. M. Gwinn, professor of education, 
San Jose State College, Calif., and past presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence. 

The Meaning of the Exhibits: Homer W. Ander- 
son, superintendent of schools, Omaha, Nebr. 

Building the Profession of School Administra- 

on: George D. Strayer, professor of school 
administration, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

A Professional Code for Superintendents: Fred- 
erick M. Hunter, Chancellor, State System of 
Higher Education, University of Oregon, Eu- 

gene, Oregon. 


: pin. 

Presentation of Honorary Life Membership to 
John Dewey: John A. Sexson, superintendent 
of schools, Pasadena, Calif. 

Democracy in School Administration: Dr. Dewey. 

John W. Studebaker, United States 
commissioner of education, Washington, D. C. 

The Federal Government and Education: Speaker 

be announced, 





Tuesday, February 238, 9: 00 a.m. 

The Cost of Chance: A. J. Stoddard, superin- 
tendent of schools, Providence, R. I., and chair- 
man, Educational Policies Commission. 
lhe Improvement of Education: Its Interpre- 
ation for Democracy’’—the 1937 Yearbook. 

The Present Social Scene: Harry Elmer Barnes, 
editorial writer, New York. 

The Present Educational Scene: Hollis L. Cas- 
well, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The Future of Education: Frederick H. Bair, 
superintendent of schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 
First Business Session—Nomination of officers 
from the floor, reports of committees. 

) p.m. 

Education for Nationalism: George Norlin, presi- 
dent, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Can Divergent Views on Educational Theory and 
Practice Be Reconciled?: Charles H. Judd, 
head, Department of Education, University of 

Chicago. 


Education for the Middle of the Road: William 
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F. Russell, dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Wednesday, February 24, 7: 830 a.m.—Complimen- 
tary breakfast to the convention under old 
Dueling Oaks in City Park. 


9: 00 a.m. 

Address: Orville C. Pratt, superintendent of 
schools, Spokane, Wash., and president, Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The Importance of a Point of View in School 
Administration: Jesse H. Newlon, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

The Prospect of American Democracy: George 8. 
Counts, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

The Functions of Secondary Education: Thomas 
H. Briggs, chairman, Committee on the Orien- 
tation of Secondary Education. 


4:30 p.m., Open-air concert in Municipal Audi- 
torium Plaza by Louisiana State University 
Band. 


6:00 p.m., College dinners. 
8: 30 p.m., General session program in preparation. 


Thursday, February 25, 9: 00 a.m., Report of Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. General program in 
preparation. 


2:15 p.m., Parade of the Krewe of NOR. 

The Krewe of NOR is the school children’s car- 
nival organization of the celebrated Mardi 
Gras. By special arrangement, it will report 
its colorful parade along the streets of New Or- 
leans for all those attending the convention of 
the Department of Superintendence. 


Discussion groups will be organized at this 
convention on a topical basis. The same topic 
will be discussed by each special division, on 
three consecutive days so that more than a super- 
ficial glance may be had at the problems involved. 

Subjects for the twelve division meetings, to- 
gether with their respective chairmen, follow: 
“Business Administration as it Applies to Mate- 
rials and Financing,” Homer W. Anderson, su- 
perintendent of schools, Omaha, Nebr. ; “Teacher 
Participation in School Administration,” E. W. 
Jacobsen, superintendent of schools, Oakland, 
Calif. ; “The Professional Status of the Teacher,” 
L. W. Mayberry, superintendent of schools, 
Wichita, Kans.; “The Professional Status of the 
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Superintendent,’ W. H. Lemmel, superintendent 
of schools, Quincey, Ill.; “Safety Education,” 
Millard C. Lefler, superintendent of schools, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; “School Finance,” Lloyd W. King, 
state superintendent of public schools, Jefferson 
City, Mo.; “Rural Education,” Francis L. Bailey, 
state commissioner of education, Montpelier, Vt. ; 
“Relationship of the Library to the Educational 
Program,” George M. Wiley, assistant state com- 
missioner of education, Albany, N. Y.; “A Publie 
Relations Program for Schools,” A. Helen An- 
derson, supervisor of publications, public schools, 
Denver, Colo. ; “Adult Education,” S. M. Brown- 
ell, superintendent of schools, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich.; “Our Professional Organization Prob- 
lem,”’ Edgar G. Doudna, secretary, State Board 
of Regents of Normal Schools, Madison, Wis.; 
“The American Curriculum in Construction,” 
Frederick H. Bair, superintendent of schools, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Important considerations of the agenda of the 
business sessions at New Orleans involve a new 
name for the Department of Superintendence 
and a new method of electing its president. 
Proposals for both these amendments to the eon- 
stitution and by-laws were presented at the St. 
Louis meeting of the department in February, 
1936, by the Committee on a Longer Planned 
Program, headed by Former President Paul C. 
Stetson, superintendent of schools, Indianapolis. 

The change in the name of the organization 
from Department of Superintendence to Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators does 
not involve the relationship of the organization 
with the National Education Association. Ad- 
vocates of the change point out that the present 
name does not indicate the national scope of the 
They call attention to the fact 
that the name of the Department of Superin- 


organization. 


tendence was changed three times from 1865 
until 1907, since which time it has been the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Edueation Association. 

The change suggested in the election of the 
chief officer of the department includes the em- 
ployment of the preferential ballot, which would 
be distributed to all members in advance of the 
would be com- 
pleted before the convention assembles. 

The convention program will close with an 
unusual feature on Thursday afternoon when the 


convention, so that the election 
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Krewe of NOR, the children’s carnival organj. 4 
zation of the Mardi Gras, will entertain conve, — 
tion visitors with a street parade of fifty floats _ 
The New Orleans Municipal Auditorium eo). — 
tains ample and appropriately designed spae 
for an excellent educational exhibit, which it j 
expected will reach the high peak obtained 
this feature of the convention at St. Louis. 
Reservations in private residences for sleeping _ 
accommodations during the convention may \ | 
obtained from Sam Fowlkes, chairman, Housing| 
Bureau, New Orleans Association of Commerce. 
Since the discontinuance of the railroad identi. 
fication certificate plan for reduced fares, con- 
vention railroad rates are no longer available 
On some railroads, round-trip winter tours 
tickets may be secured without identification 
certificates. No credentials are necessary. | 
arrangements may be made through local ticke! 


agents. 
BELMONT F Arey 


MIDWINTER CONFERENCE OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
LipRARIANS in at least twelve states will seek 

state aid during 1937, according to reports mate 
to the American Library Association at its mit. 
winter conference held in Chicago from Decen- 
ber 28 to 30. More than 600 people attended the 
conference, the largest meeting of its kind on 
record. Maleolm Glenn Wyer, of Denver, pres: 
dent of the association, presided at counel 
sessions. 

States reporting legislation for aid to librarit: 
include: Arkansas, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Texas, Vermont, West Virginia and Washingto1. 

Matching state with local funds is one decide! 
trend in proposed legislation. The matching 
proposals are not necessarily on a flat fifty-fifty 
basis, but rather on a sliding seale, so that the les 
wealthy counties within a state will not be ex 
cluded from participating. 

Other trends in legislation noted are the fre 
quency with which regional libraries are pro 
posed, a disposition to request aid from the get 
eral state appropriation rather than from 
ear-marked fund; use of funds for books ani 
periodicals rather than for salaries and operat: 
ing expenses; and extension of library servitt 
to unserved areas, as well as aid to established 
libraries. 
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The per capita expenditure represented in the 
proposals is low, the highest being 35 cents, with 
or 6 cents cited in a number of instances. 
Council indorsement was given the general 

programs of government work relief and other 
Semergency projects, the council specifically in- 
dorsing projects sponsored and supervised by 
competent library agencies, including biblio- 
graphic, indexing, eataloging and copying proj- 
ects, those for the extension and improvement of 
service, for buildings and equipment, and for 
oe other similar purposes. 
4 Indorsement was also given the index of 
TF American design, a federal art project designed 
to provide pictorial reeords of thousands of ob- 
jects that the 
useful and decorative arts. In the opinion of 
council members, the index will provide an im- 


4) 














reveal American traditions in 


aid for artists, designers, teachers and 
history. The council 
Purged the continuance and publication of the 
PW index in forms which will make these materials 


a portant 


its of American 


Ps ] 
Dee SLUCC] 





Beenerally available. 
The work of the historical records survey, con- 
lucted by the Works Progress Administration, 


to make such materials in local town and county 





records, and in state arehives and church records 
accessible to students, scholars and professional 
workers, was likewise indorsed by the ecouneil. 
Continuanee and further extension of this 
helpful 
% Commissioner of Education Studebaker was a 
a last 

SH ing when the federal library division was under 


service were urged. 





minute speaker at the second council meet- 





discussion. 





7 |n answer to a question regarding the delay 
in appointing a ehief for this division, Commis- 
sioner Studebaker said that it was caused by a 
‘ference of opinion between the Office of Edu- 
ion and the Civil Service Commission on the 
r of the chief’s salary, the Office of Educa- 
tion stipulating a higher figure than the commis- 
is so tar willing to aecept. 

Asked if the division is to be at a complete 
standstill until the commission has made its de- 


SIO} 





Cision regarding the chief’s status, Dr. Stude- 

baker replied that he hopes to put some people 
1 oly . a 

‘0 work on a temporary basis soon. While such 


‘opie will have to be chosen from the present 
‘ service lists, which have been made up on 
erms of specifieations for existing library 


+ 


‘tions In the government service, rather than 
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the particular positions in the new division, he 
thinks that during the remainder of the year 
certain pieces of work can be undertaken which 
will advance the general cause of libraries. 

About 5 per cent. of the active librarians who 
have completed a full year curriculum in thirty- 
five library schools reporting—578, to be exact— 
are still unemployed, according to a report made 
to the council by Paul North Rice and Lucey L. 
Morgan representing the Committee on Salaries, 
Staff and Service. In 1933, at the peak of un- 
employment, the number reported by the schools 
reached 1,590. 

The range of salaries for all librarians is about 
the same as a year ago, the committee found, 
although the average maximum salary for li- 
brarians who completed the first-year curriculum 
in 1936 is $100 higher than for those who com- 
pleted it in 1935. 

That library salaries should be raised and that 
it is up to the A. L. A. to do something toward 
that end were the points of departure for the 
discussion. One of the most important things 
the A. L. A. ean do, in the committee’s opinion, 
is to make library administrators conscious of 
their obligation toward the salaries of their staff. 
Other proposals made included the encourage- 
ment of personnel committees within state li- 
brary associations; continued publication of 
salary statistics; a cost of living survey; con- 
tinued drive for certification; classification and 
pay plan schemes, and fostering of staff asso- 
ciations. 

On the recommendation of a Committee on 
Racial Discrimination, headed by Carl B. Roden, 
of Chieago, “in all rooms and halls assigned to 
the association for use in connection with its con- 
ference or otherwise under its control, all mem- 
bers shall be admitted upon terms of full equal- 
ity.” The council indorsed the recommendation. 

A series of ten Latin American library fellow- 
ships covering a five-year period was authorized 
by the council—if and when funds are available. 
The granting of the fellowships would be limited 
to students from Latin America. 

Meeting with the national library association 
were Board of Edueation Librarians and Li- 
brarians of Teachers Rooms, College Librarians 
of the Middle West, Normal School and Teachers 
College Librarians, the Illinois Chapter of the 
Special Libraries Association and University and 
Reference Librarians.—CORRESPONDENT. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


COLLEGE APTITUDE OF ADULT 
STUDENTS 


SincE the beginning of the twentieth century 
many American men and women who have com- 
pleted their formal education have shown an 
eagerness for advanced academic training on a 
part-time basis. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion, especially those in urban centers, have 
responded to this demand for further education 
by establishing extension divisions and evening 
classes. To these classes have come thousands 
of adults diffe” cari ; 
demic training 
tude for intell 
restrictions ha: 
to enroll in adi 
tutions those o 
have been advi 

Realizing tl) 
capacity of ad 
writers have s¢ 
an answer to tl 
classes of low 
students in a C 

It was recog 
taken that the: 
equal in colle 
classes would 
will achieve tl 
as the latter 7 
ference in mot 
ing, fatigue ar 
related to aca 
study has not, 
extent of the i 
attempted mer 
intellectual wo 
dents in adult 

The Univers: 

a division of 

classes principally in the late afternoon and 
evening and on Saturday morning. These 
courses are provided primarily for persons gain- 
fully employed who have discontinued their 
systematic education. 

Courses offered in the evening session of the 
university are presumed to be of the same aca- 
demic quality as those in the campus divisions 
of the university. Identical standards are con- 


sidered highly desirable, because campus stp. 
dents frequently elect several courses in the 
evening session, and because several divisions of 
the university award degrees on the basis of work 
completed exclusively in the evening’ session, 
The evening session is not a degree-awarding 
division of the university. 

During the first semester of the academic year 
1935-36, when the investigation was conducted, 
1,629 students were registered in evening session 
classes. Of this number, 1,296, or 79 per cent. 


TIGH 


dents who were present refused to cooperate. 
Both faculty members and students were notified 
in advance that the test would be administered 
at the next meeting of the class. Each of these 
groups, with the exception of a few individuals, 
manifested a keen enthusiasm in the testing pr0- 
gram. Many of the instructors were interested 
enough to take the test themselves, and students 
eagerly sought their score. It is believed, there- 
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that those who took the test constituted an 
nate sample of the entire evening session 


tore, 
adeq 
population. 

In selecting a test to be used as a measure of 
liege aptitude, the investigators encountered 
e difficulty of obtaining one which could be 
administered in a relatively brief time, and yet 
one which would be a valid and reliable measur- 
ing device. 

A solution to the problem appeared when it 
was discovered that Professor Henry C. Mills 
and Miss Ruth E. Eckert had developed a double- 
opposites test which could be administered in ten 


TLY 
ND 


adult part-time students in the evening session 
of the University of Buffalo and full-time stu- 
dents in the College of Arts and Sciences in the 





E 'T. L. Kelley, ‘“Tnterpretation of Educational 
Measurements,’? p. 211. World Book Company, 
1927. ‘We shall accordingly conclude that a re- 
lability eoefficient of .50 or higher, when deter- 
mined from a single grade range, is demanded of a 
‘est which is to be used for group measurement 


purposes, ?? 
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same institution. Such evidence is presented in 
Table I. The mean score of 1,296 evening ses- 
sion students on the double-opposites test is 
31.81, with a standard deviation of 11.23. The 
mean score of 213 freshman students in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences is 30.85, with a stand- 
ard deviation of 10.03. The difference between 
the mean scores of these two groups is 0.96, 
while the sigma of the difference is 0.75. The 
obtained difference is, therefore, only 1.28 
greater than its standard error, a ratio not 
sufficiently large to indicate practical certainty 
of a genuine difference.? 


TABLE I 


3 OF 1,296 EVENING SESSION STU- 
AMEN, 53 SENIORS AND 523 HIGH- 
RS ON COLLEGE APTITUDE TEST 








Reliability of 
differences be- 





fean Standard 

lakt tween evening 
score deviation session and 

other groups 

31.81 11.23 
30.85 10.03 1.26 
$6.35 11.03 2.95 
6.18 10.75 10.03 





> of the 53 students in the senior 
he difference between this mean 
296 evening session students 
‘jelding a ratio of the difference 
ror of 2.95, which indicates that 
99.8 in 100 that this difference 
seniors are, therefore, superior 
ie evening session students and 
freshmen. [ft is a commonly 
5 a process of selection takes 
3 pass from one college year to 
oorer students withdraw, or are 
Jege of continuing. It is natu- 


of an obtained difference to its 

creases, the probability that the 

to something other than chance 

3 two measurements steadily rises. 

2 size of this ratio is given. Thus 

or greater indicates at least 84 
chances in 100 that the true difference is greater 
than zero and favors the group that now shows 
superiority; a ratio of 2.00 or greater indicates 
chances of the order of 98 in 100, while for ratios 
of 3.00 or greater there is practical certainty of a 
genuine difference. When the ratio is not given 
but a difference is characterized as ‘‘significant’’ 
or ‘‘reliable,’’ it indicates that there is a sound 
statistical basis (a ratio of at least 3.00 S.E.) for 
assuming that a true difference exists. For a fuller 
explanation, see T. L. Kelley, ‘‘Statistical 
Method,’’ p. 182. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


COLLEGE APTITUDE OF ADULT 
STUDENTS 


SrncE the beginning of the twentieth century 
many American men and women who have com- 
pleted their formal education have shown an 
eagerness for advanced academic training on a 
part-time basis. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion, especially those in urban centers, have 
responded to this demand for further education 
by establishing extension divisions and evening 
classes. To these classes have come thousands 
of adults differing widely in age, previous aca- 
demic training, occupation, interests and apti- 
tude for intellectual work. Generally no rigid 
restrictions have been placed upon those seeking 
to enroll in adult classes, although in some insti- 
tutions those of patent intellectual incompetence 
have been advised not to register. 

Realizing the importance of knowing the 
capacity of adult students for college work, the 
writers have sought in the present study to give 
an answer to the question, “Are students in adult 
classes of lower average college aptitude than 
students in a College of Arts and Sciences?” 

It was recognized when the study was under- 
taken that the mere proof that adult students are 
equal in college aptitude to students in day 
classes would not permit one to infer that they 
will achieve the same level of accomplishment 
Other factors, such as dif- 
ference in motivation, previous academic train- 
ing, fatigue and teaching methods, are directly 
The present 
study has not, however, sought to investigate the 
extent of the influence of these factors. It has 
attempted merely to determine the capacity for 
intellectual work at the college level among stu- 
dents in adult classes. 

The University of Buffalo Evening Session is 


as the latter group. 


related to academie achievement. 


a division of the university which schedules 
classes principally in the late afternoon and 
These 
courses are provided primarily for persons gain- 
fully employed who have discontinued their 
systematic education. 

Courses offered in the evening session of the 
university are presumed to be of the same aca- 
demic quality as those in the campus divisions 
of the university. Identical standards are con- 


evening and on Saturday morning. 


sidered highly desirable, because campus stp. 
dents frequently elect several courses in the 
evening session, and because several divisions of 
the university award degrees on the basis of work 
completed exclusively in the evening session, 
The evening session is not a degree-awarding 
division of the university. 

During the first semester of the academic year 
1935-36, when the investigation was conducted, 
1,629 students were registered in evening session 
classes. Of this number, 1,296, or 79 per cent, 
are included in the present study. 

Two different groups of students were selected 
from the College of Arts and Sciences to be used 
as a basis of comparison between evening session 
and day session students. The first group con- 
sisted of 213 freshmen. Included in this group 
are a number of freshmen whose primary regis- 
tration is in the School of Business Administra- 
tion. However, since the admission requirements 
in the latter division are essentially the same as 
those in the College of Arts and Sciences, all 
freshmen are included under the College of Arts 
and Sciences. The second group of day students 
consists of 53 seniors in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, who are preparing for teaching posi- 
tions in secondary schools. These students 
satisfy all the requirements of others in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, but in the senior year 
they elect a unit of 13 hours of work in educa- 
tion. 

As previously stated, 1,296 of the 1,629 stu- 
dents registered in evening session courses dur- 
ing the first semester of the academic year 
1935-36 are included in the present study. The 
test was administered to these students in the 
regular class hours during the eighth or ninth 
weeks of the first semester, and while the taking 
of the test was a voluntary act, only a few stv- 
dents who were present refused to cooperate. 
Both faculty members and students were notified 
in advance that the test would be administered 
at the next meeting of the class. Each of these 
groups, with the exception of a few individuals, 
manifested a keen enthusiasm in the testing pr0- 
gram. Many of the instructors were interested 
enough to take the test themselves, and students 
eagerly sought their score. It is believed, there- 
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fore, that those who took the test constituted an 
adequate sample of the entire evening session 


+ 


population. 

In selecting a test to be used as a measure of 
colleze aptitude, the investigators encountered 
the difficulty of obtaining one which could be 
administered in a relatively brief time, and yet 
one which would be a valid and reliable measur- 


ing device. 

A solution to the problem appeared when it 
was discovered that Professor Henry C. Mills 
and Miss Ruth E. Eekert had developed a double- 
opposites test which could be administered in ten 
minutes. This test is an adaptation of a similar 


section of the Thurstone American Council on 
Edueation test, and is composed of fifty-four 
sets of five words one of which is a “cue” word. 
Among the other four is a synonym or antonym 
of the “eue” word. The subject is directed to 
underline the one word among the four which is 
the same as, or the opposite of, the “cue” word. 


The split-half reliability of this test, raised by 
the Spearman-Brown formula, is .926 = .004 for 
a group of 523 high-school seniors. In a five- 
year study of the articulation of high school and 
college, these investigators discovered that the 
double-opposites section of the Thurstone test 
correlated with the entire test to the extent of 
75.014. The validity of the test is evidenced 
by a correlation of + .67 with school achievement, 
as measured by regents’ examinations. 

Statisticians agree that correlations of this 
magnitude eonstitute evidence of the reliability 
of a testing instrument. Kelley! states that for 
purposes of group comparison a correlation of 
+ .90 or better is satisfactory. Accordingly, the 
investigators felt satisfied that the double-oppo- 
sites test seleeted was as reliable a test of college 
aptitude as the other longer tests previously used 
at the University of Buffalo. 

As stated previously, the purpose of this study 
was to determine the comparative abilities of 
adult part-time students in the evening session 
of the University of Buffalo and full-time stu- 
dents in the College of Arts and Sciences in the 

'T. L. Kelley, ‘‘Interpretation of Educational 


Measurements,’? p. 211. World Book Company, 


1927, «We shall accordingly conclude that a re- 
hal lity coefficient of .50 or higher, when deter- 
mined from a single grade range, is demanded of a 


test which is to be used for group measurement 


yUTT sag 3) 
t poses, 
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same institution. Such evidence is presented in 
Table I. The mean score of 1,296 evening ses- 
sion students on the double-opposites test is 
31.81, with a standard deviation of 11.23. The 
mean score of 213 freshman students in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences is 30.85, with a stand- 
ard deviation of 10.03. The difference between 
the mean scores of these two groups is 0.96, 
while the sigma of the difference is 0.75. The 
obtained difference is, therefore, only 1.28 
greater than its standard error, a ratio not 
sufficiently large to indicate practical certainty 
of a genuine difference.” 


TABLE I 


MEAN TEST ScorRES OF 1,296 EVENING SESSION STU- 
DENTS, 213 FRESHMEN, 53 SENIORS AND 523 HIGH- 
SCHOOL SENIORS ON COLLEGE APTITUDE TEST 








Reliability of 
differences be- 





Mean’ Standard 
oper tween evening 
score deviation seasion and 
other groups 
Hvening session 31.81 11.23 
213 freshmen.. 30.85 10.03 1.26 
53 seniors .... 36.35 11.03 2.95 
523 high-school 
SORE 6 ose 26.18 10.75 10.03 





The mean score of the 53 students in the senior 
class is 36.35. The difference between this mean 
and that of 1,296 evening session students 
(31.81) is 4.54, yielding a ratio of the difference 
to its standard error of 2.95, which indicates that 
the chances are 99.8 in 100 that this difference 
is reliable. The seniors are, therefore, superior 
in aptitude to the evening session students and 
also to college freshmen. It is a commonly 
known fact that a process of selection takes 
place as students pass from one college year to 
the next. The poorer students withdraw, or are 
refused the privilege of continuing. It is natu- 


2As the ratio of an obtained difference to its 
standard error increases, the probability that the 
difference is due to something other than chance 
fluctuations in the two measurements steadily rises. 
In a few eases the size of this ratio is given. Thus 
a ratio of 1.00 or greater indicates at least 84 
chances in 100 that the true difference is greater 
than zero and favors the group that now shows 
superiority; a ratio of 2.00 or greater indicates 
chances of the order of 98 in 100, while for ratios 
of 3.00 or greater there is practical certainty of a 
genuine difference. When the ratio is not given 
but a difference is characterized as ‘‘significant’’ 
or ‘‘reliable,’’ it indicates that there is a sound 
statistical basis (a ratio of at least 3.00 S.E.) for 
assuming that a true difference exists. For a fuller 
explanation, see T. L. Kelley, ‘‘Statistical 
Method,’’ p. 182. 
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ral, therefore, that these 53 seniors should be 
superior to the 213 college freshmen. 

The investigators were interested in diseover- 
ing whether a similar process of selection oc- 
curred in evening session classes. Of course, the 
nature of the evening session organization pre- 
cludes the possibility of segregating these stu- 
dents into freshman, sophomore, junior and 
senior classes. Nevertheless, courses are offered 
in the evening session which on the campus are 
customarily pursued almost exclusively by stu- 
either the two two lower 
Some indication of the selective char- 
acter of evening session work might be obtained 
by a comparison of the college aptitude of 


dents in upper or 


classes. 


evening session students enrolled in junior col- 
lege courses and in senior college courses. 
Accordingly a sample of elementary and ad- 
vanced courses was picked at random for the 
purpose of making such a comparison. These 
courses were as follows: Elementary courses: 
Introduetion to Sociology, Social Disorganiza- 
tion and Social Adjustment, Principles of Ac- 
counting, English Composition and Literature. 
Law and Social Work, Labor 
Advanced 


Advanced courses : 
Problems, Corporation Finance, 
French, Study of Language, Theory of Equa- 
tions, German Literature in Translation, Prin- 
ciples of Educational Administration. There 
were 194 students in the elementary and 154 in 
the advanced courses. The mean aptitude score 
in elementary courses is 28.75 and in advanced 
The mean of seniors in the Col- 
It is clear, 


courses 34.20. 
lege of Arts and Sciences is 36.35. 
therefore, that a selective process similar to that 
found in the day session occurs also in the 
evening session. Consequently, instructors need 
not fear that the quality of adult students in 
3uffalo 


Evening Session is inferior to that in the day 


advanced courses in the University of 


session in similar courses. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the fore- 
going figures is that, considering the college 
student body as a whole, there is not a great 
difference in college aptitude between these stu- 
dents and those who come to the evening session. 
Sorenson arrived at similar conclusions in his 
study of adult abilities. He “On the 
basis of college aptitude test scores, the exten- 


states, 


sion students are superior to entering freshmen, 
the greatest superiority occurring in the upper 
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levels.”* It should be recalled that there is great 
spread in ability in both groups and the prob. 
ability is that in some eases a class in the even. 
ing session is composed of people superior to 
those pursuing the same course under the same 
instructor on the campus, and vice versa. This 
information also does not permit one to infer 
that the accomplishment is the same in the even- 
ing session and in campus classes. It was 
pointed out previously that there are other fae. 
tors to be considered. For instance, the remark 
is frequently heard that adult students engaged 
in earning a living do not have as much time for 
study as day students and, therefore, do not 
accomplish as much. Without attempting def 
nitely to confirm or deny this assertion, it should 
be pointed out to those who make it that evening 
session students generally pursue only one or two 
courses and, therefore, may have quite as much 
time for study as day students, other things 
being equal. Moreover, the seriousness with 
which evening session students view their work 
and their general maturity and experience are 
factors to be considered. No controlled study 
of these other factors is available, and conse- 
quently the authors must come to the conclusion 
that until evidence is presented to the contrary, 
the adult student is just as capable a student as 
are day students. 
Eart J. McGratu 
Lewis A. Froman 
3 Herbert Sorenson, ‘‘ Adult Abilities in Exten- 


sion Classes,’’ University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, 1933. 
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